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FAREWELL PARTY FOR DR. LOWE 


Workers in all organizations at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters, Boston, gave a 
farewell party to Dr. John Smith Lowe, 
Tuesday, Oct. 30, 5 to 8 p. m., in the 
apartment of Dr. and Mrs. Van Schaick, 
174 Newbury Street. Those present be- 
sides the host and hostess were Dr. and 
Mrs. Lowe, Dr. and Mrs. Huntley, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Polk, Dr. Marshall, Mrs. 
Stover, and the Misses Richardson, Knott, 
Burns, Enbom, Follansbee, Earle, Slaugh- 
ter, Pilz, Belyea, Brown, Darling and Mac- 
Donald. Dr. Coons was prevented by 
other engagements from attending. Dr. 
Etz was in Florida on convention business. 
The committee in charge, Miss Alice G. 
Enbom, Miss Esther Richardson, and Mrs. 
Stover, served delicious chicken pies, 
salad, rolls, pumpkin pie, cheese, candy 
and coffee, Friend Brothers of Melrose 
acting as caterers and supplying the food. 

Dr. van Schaick in behalf of the com- 
pany presented Dr. Lowe with a set of 
heavy book ends, each showing the bust 
of Abraham Lincoln, and a gift of money 
for books. Dr. van Schaick said that out- 
standing things about the connection of 
Dr. Lowe with the office were his friendly, 
helping hand and his gift of understanding. 

Dr. Lowe in his reply paid a fine tribute 
to Mrs. Lowe, saying that he would not 
have been able to bear his burden without 
her help. 

He spoke of the eleven years he had had 
at headquarters and his joy that he was 
to be near enough in the future to permit 
these associations to continue. 

Miss Slaughter, Miss Belyea and Miss 
Enbom sang some funny songs, Mrs. Lowe 
and Dr. van Schaick contributed solos, 
and there was chorus singing. It was a 
happy party. 


* * 


MRS. TILLINGHAST ADDRESSES 


THE MINISTERS 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting held an 
interesting session Monday, Oct. 29, in 
the beautiful parlors of the Church of the 
Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich Streets. 
The total attendance was forty-one. No 
luncheon was served. Dr. van Schaick, 
Mr. Greenway and Mr. Nichols were ap- 
pointed a committee to plan a series of 
luncheons for the year. An interesting 
discussion took place upon the co-opera- 
tion with the evangelistic campaign of 
Rey. A. Earle Kernahan, and a resolution 
was passed authorizing the president to 


appoint a representative of the Uni- ~ 


versalist denomination. Rev. John Brush, 
president, and Rev. Flint Bissell, secre- 
tary, discharged the duties of their re- 
spective offices. 

Mrs. van Schaick was at the piano and 
played Schubert’s Litany for All Souls, 
as a prelude. Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., conducted the devotional service. 

The main address was by Mrs. Anna 
C. M. Tillinghast, Commissioner of Im- 
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migration for New England. She said in 
part: “The quicker people become dis- 
abused of the idea that this country is an 
asylum for the oppressed of all nations 
the better it will be for all of us. We must 
keep America America. Sometimes people 
say to me, ‘All of us were immigrants not 
so long ago!’ I beg to differ. There is a 
distinction between colonization and im- 
migration. Colonists come to create a 
nation. The immigrants come to take 
advantage of its opportunities after the 
nation is established. The fundamental 
question is whether the ideas of the United 
States are worthy of perpetuation. They 
are endangered by an influx of people who 
have very different ideas. There are 
40,000,000 foreign born or of foreign 
parentage in the United States. Sixty 
per cent of the people of Massachusetts 
are of foreign birth or foreign parentage. 
Such figures were a danger signal to 
thoughtful people. They led to a study 
of the immigration situation. The study 
showed that immigration had increased 
from a few hundred a year to a total of 
1,600,000. The study also showed that 
the immigration had changed in type, that 
the old immigration of a Nordic type from 
northern Europe had almost stopped 
and a new immigration from southern 
and southeastern Europe and other non- 
Nordic races had set in. There is a wide 
difference between the people of northern 
Italy and southern Italy. Mussolini, I 
am told, will not issue passports to emi- 
grants from northern Italy, but he is 
willing that as many from southern Italy 
as care to should leave the country. In 
1921 5,000,000 people were unemployed 
in the United States, walking the streets 
looking for jobs. At the same time 30,- 
000,000 of the people of war-wrecked 
Europe were planning to come to this 
country. We could not have taken care 
of these immigrants. 

“The Johnson bill of 1924 reduced immi- 
gration from 1,600,000 to 164,000. As 
for the Japanese, Chinese and inhabitants 
of India they are not permitted to come 
in as immigrants at all. It is not because 
we regard them as lacking in equality, 


but because they are so different. We 
must preserve our national unity. 
“Immigration from Canada, Mexico 


and South American Republics is not re- 
stricted; 84,000 Canadians came in last 
year and 42,000 Mexicans. We should 
amend our law to restrict the number of 
Mexicans. Otherwise we shall have a 
Mexican problem on our hands. The 
Democratic Party favors changing from 
the immigration of 1890 as a basis to that 
of 1920. This would increase immigration 
from 164,000 a year to approximately 
1,000,000.”’ 

(Some of the men present afterward 
took serious exception to this estimate of 
Mrs. Tillinghast.) 

Mrs. Tillinghast then described in de- 

(Continued on page 1436) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the See as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


TEN YEARS AFTER 


N his address before the Boston Ministers Dr. 
Leavitt said that if none of us ever again made 
an argument for internationalism, international- 

ism would come. To him the pity of it was that so 
many arguing for it did it so arrogantly and stupidly 
that they aroused the spirit of opposition in those 
addressed. 

In his brilliant new book, “Taking the Name of 
Science in Vain,’”’ Horace J. Bridges emphasizes the 
same point. Not along the way of anti-nationalism 
shall we ever reach a noble and wise internationalism, 
but by conserving the loves and loyalties through 
which nationalism came and by which it is sustained. 

Kipling put it: 


God gave all men earth to love, 

But since our hearts are small 

Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all. 


Bridges said: 


Patriotism has been exemplified in the noblest and 
the basest of men. It has been the inspiration of acts of 
the loftiest heroism and of the blackest inhumanity and 
cruelty. It is at once the passionate ideal of the mar- 
tyr and “‘the last refuge of a scoundrel.”’ It exists, and 
will exist; I go farther, and hold that it ought always to 
exist: that the world could not abandon it (if this were 
possible) without tremendous loss and impoverishment. 
But my point at the moment is that even those who 
think it a bad thing will be very foolish if they do not 
recognize that it is a reality, which can by no means be 
exorcised from the human breast. 

* Ox 


JAPANESE CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF IMPAR- 
TIAL LOVE 


N unusually valuable leaflet. issued by the 
Universalist General Convention is called 
“Nihon No Dojin Kirisuto Kyokwai.” In 

English it means ‘The Japanese Christian Church of 
Impartial Love.” This is the name used in Japan to 
describe the Universalist Mission in that country. 
The pamphlet is a summary of all activities carried 
on by Universalists in Japan—the most comprehen- 
sive view of the Japan Mission thus far published. 

It lists the activities in the four main districts of 


Tokyo, in Shizuoka, in Nagoya, in Osaka, in Kyoto, 
and in Korea on the mainland of Asia; it gives the 
names of buildings and tells what workers are in 
charge. In compact form it gives as the budget for 
this year $28,500, and tells what part the Woman’s 
National Missionary Association, the General Sun- 
day School Association, the Young People’s Christian 
Union, and the Board of Foreign Missions carry. 

Briefly the activities that can be listed are classi- 
fied as follows: Church services, Sunday schools, 
kindergartens, children’s summer camps, a resident 
home for Japanese girls, girls’ clubs and classes, baby 
clinic, mothers’ meetings, lectures, street preaching, 
radio broadcasting and various social service and 
educational group meetings for young men and 
women. It is not necessary to quote further from this 
leaflet, copies of which have been widely circulated 
and which can be secured by writing to the Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Etz, at Universalist Headquarters. 

We are interested in the announcement that at 
an informal meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions 
at Ferry Beach last summer, it was decided to ap- 
point a representative of the Japan Mission in each 
state whose special business should be to bring the 
work of the mission to the attention of the churches 
of his state regularly in September. December and 
April. We know that one of these representatives 
has been appointed in the person of the Rev. Elmer 
Peters of Brockton. In the W. N. M. A. work of 
this kind is well established. 

It is foolish to bore individuals or churches, but 
even more foolish to permit things to go by default. 

In too many churches, the collection for the 
Japan Mission gets crowded out or, if taken, is taken 
without preparation which insures results. It will be 
a good thing to have this cause presented regularly 
throughout the year, because many churches find it 
difficult to take a collection on the second Sunday of 
November, the day appointed. Some seem to think 
that if the date is passed nothing can be done about it. 
This year the date for the collection falls on Armistice 
Sunday. It ought to be a good day on which to help 
a work designed to promote international good will, 
but if it proves otherwise then Thanksgiving Sunday 
can be taken, with the keynote “Thanksgiving for the 
noble lives of those in this work.” Or, better still, a 
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Sunday can be taken when nothing interferes with a 
full, adequate presentation. 

Our people ought to realize that the tide is chang- 
ing in missionary interest. 

All of the mission boards have had hard sledding 
since the war. The new motive and the new method 
in foreign mission work have had to make their way 
slowly. For years we have realized that we were not 
in Japan to make church members, but to leaven 
Japan with our ideals. It has not been as easy for 
members of some other churches to get this stand- 
point. But now the old enthusiasm seems to be surg- 
ing back. Enoch Bell, editor of the Missionary Herald, 
reports that one must go back a full generation to 
find a meeting of the American Board comparable to 
the recent meeting in Bridgeport, Conn., in registra- 
tion, attendance upon meetings and in platform in- 
spiration. We shall be surprised if we do not find 
new interest in missionary work in the Universalist 
Church this year. 

Among our workers on the foreign field, the feel- 
ing was never better than it is now. These men and 
women who are in a position to know best about the 
work believe most in it. Dr. and Mrs. Cary have 
had a real vacation for the first time in three years, 
and have come back to their work strengthened and 
refreshed. Mr. and Mrs. Stetson are on the last year 
of a five year service and are looking forward to see- 
ing the beloved home land again soon. 

All connected with the mission, and especially 
those at the Blackmer Home, have been made happy 
by the return of Miss M. Agnes Hathaway to Japan, 
and so close was she to the life problems of dear Japa- 
nese friends that it seems to her like getting home. 

No attack here at home has been made upon our 
mission in Japan, but our Japanese missionaries have 
had to share the criticism leveled in the last few years 
at all missionaries. The sum and substance of the 
charges made against missionaries in China by Mr. 
Moore Bennett in the Atlantic Monthly is that they 
are futile and that the missionaries except the Catholic 
live too well. After reading Mr. Bennett’s attack, it 
is refreshing to read the high-minded, “‘sweetly reason- 
able” reply of Louise Strong Hammond in the No- 
vember issue of the Atlantic. In international rela- 
tions especially it is a foolish thing to try to measure 
the work done. Greater than all conscious activities 
are the unconscious services. 

The traders in China blame the missionaries for 
causing the revolution and thus hurting business, and 
in the same breath declare that what the missionaries 
are doing is futile. 

The only trouble with our Japanese work is that 
we are not doing enough. The contacts which we 
have established are wise. The work is efficient. 
The friendships are exceedingly prec ous, but our in- 
fluence would be greatly widened if we could build 
our Perin-Cate Home to house and help students of 
the university grade. The least we can do is to see to 
it that there is no inevitable cutting the budget by 
failing to make generous offerings in our churches. 

The words of Miss Bowen to the Japan Council 
meeting in July may profitably guide us in this matter. 
She said: “Have a vision, a program, and work out 
your program directed by your vision. He who has 


only vision is a visionary. He who has only a pro- 
gram isa drudge. He who has both and lives them is 
a conqueror.” 

* * * 


MR. SPOERL’S ARTICLE 


NE of our bright young min’sters, Mr. Spoerl, 
contributes to this issue an interesting article 
entitled ‘Who Wants to Be a Christian?’ 

We answer that we do, but not the kind of person 
that Mr. Spoerl thinks a Christian is. One of our 
friends remarked recently that he was trying to re- 
member never to lose his temper over definitions. 
All of the members of all of the churches might profit- 
ably make similar resolutions. It probably would be 
well for most Universalists to make such a resolution 
before reading Mr. Spoerl’s article. 

Mr. Spoerl insists that Christianity should be 
defined in terms of medieval theology, and that he 
himself does not want to qualify as a Christian under 
those terms. There is something to be said for his 
contention. For many centuries, in order to be a 
Christian one had to accept certain dogmas of the 
church. The name Christian came to stand for a 
rigid form of belief. Mr. Spoerl thinks that whoever 
first made a definition acceptable to a considerable 
number of followers is “entitled to the exclusive use 
of that definition.”” Christianity, he holds, is not a 
big enough word to include what is meant by the 
so-called orthodox and the so-called liberal. There 
is no reason, he says, why it should be. It never was 
intended to be. If we liberals squeeze ourselves in 
under the shadow of the word Christian we are im- 
postors. If the orthodox encourage us, well, per- 
haps they see what Mr. Spoerl sees, that such action 
will vitiate or kill our spirit of liberalism. There is 
no reason why we should covet the name Christian. 
Mr. Spoerl says. It means magic rather than religion. 

Mr. Spoerl is an unusually gifted fellow; his 
beautiful little poems, his inimitably funny letter in 
reactions a few weeks ago, his fine work as a pastor, 
indicate it. But this piece of prose is not very con- 
vincing. 

There never was a time when such general terms 
as Christian and Christianity did not mean several 
different things. The words have been evolving— 
that is, the consensus of opinion about what they 
mean has been changing—but the words to most people 
mean about what they care to put into them. 

And as for holding words to the origina meaning 
which some of those who first used them put into 
them, not even Mr. Spoerl, or the Christian Leader, 
or all Universalists working together, can stop the 
laws of evolution, which slowly modify words as well 
as species. 

With all of our amiability, we can’t possibly let 
Mr. Spoer! define Christianity for us. We are willing 
that he should make his definition, although it seems 
like a very narrow one to us, but we must go on making 
our own. 

It would be a strange performance for those who 
have grown in love and devotion to Jesus as they have 
put themselves back in contact with his life and works, 
to leave the word which stands for following him to 
those who inherit a less noble conception. Nor could 
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large numbers in the so-called orthodox churches 
qualify as Christians, according to Mr. Spoerl’s defini- 
tion. 

It is a curious notion Mr. Spoerl seems to have 
that we Universalists are trying to crawl back some- 
where we have never been and don’t belong, when we 
use the word Christian. Our people always have 
called themselves Christians. Members of other 
churches used to say we were not Christians, but we 
never permitted them to deprive us of the name. It 
is indeed an aloof type of man who, because they are 
now willing to say we can use the name, insists that 
we must drop it. To us it does not seem courageous 
to give up the name Christian. It seems merely 
truculent. 

We trust that the mood is temporary in which 
Mr. Spoerl makes our history to consist in abolishing 
hell, and our platform to knock conventional Chris- 
tianity “sky-high” and “‘galley-west.”’ 

Far better the throwing of a few bombs than the 
apathy of the discouraged and defeated. 

We are not quite sure what Mr. Spoerl wants to 
blow up. Certainly not the religious work of many of 
the orthodox churches, several of which are making 
us pant to keep up with them in liberality and devo- 
tion. But there are plenty of shams left, and so we 
say: More power to your elbow. Don’t be a Christian 
if you don’t want to be. Nobody will coerce you. 
But respect the liberty of some of the rest of us who 
think the word the noblest in our speech. 


* * 


FIVE THOUSAND MORE FOR THE LEADER 


T the last meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Universalist Publishing House, the manager 
handed over to the treasurer a check for $5,000 

recently given to him by Dr. Frederick W. Betts as 
representative of the New York State Convention 
of Universalists. The check came to Dr. Betts for 
the Christian Leader from the estate of the late Am- 
brose R. Fenner of New Berlin, N. Y. 

The bequest was made partly because, when 
their advice was sought by Mr. Fenner, the late 
George D. Walker, Superintendent of Churches for 
that state, and Dr. Betts fully approved of Mr. 
Fenner’s desire to do something for the Christian 
Leader. We are glad to know that the New York 
State Convention and the theological school of St. 
Lawrence University each received several thousand 
dollars from the same generous hand. 

Mr. Fenner attended our meetings, took our 
paper, loyally supported our cause, while he was 
living, and now that he has gone a part of the estate 
that he accumulated in his lifetime is dedicated to 
the work in which he believed with all his heart. His 
money will go on working for the principles he cher- 
ished. Although dead he will go on speaking for the 
causes he advocated in his lifetime. 

Other estates not yet settled will give the Pub- 
lishing House additional bequests. Had it not been 
for these thoughtful and generous Universalists the 
situation would have been a serious one for us. When 
the cost of paper, labor, and everything mechanical 
connected with the paper advanced by leaps and 
bounds we would have had to go out of business if 


we had not had a reserve. Many weekly papers both 
secular and religious did suspend publication. The 
Christian Leader has gone on increasing the quality of 
its output without attempting petty economies which 
would have impaired its efficiency. The disposition 
revealed in letters to put the Publishing House in 
wills for large or small bequests, is one of the most 
strengthening and inspiring of the things that come 
to us. Our assets have greatly increased by wise 
management at Universalist Headquarters. Profits 
from the sale of real estate have been taken and 
added to our assets, but until the gays between income 
and outcome is closed, and that gap to-day is fully 
$8,000 per year, we shall not have the firm, solid 
basis that the editor, the manager and the board in- 
sist that we must get. We are after that $8,000 
additional income. We are out to safeguard the 
future while we try to extend our influence in the 
present. 

In the opinion of those responsible for the Chris- 
tian Leader it would be fatal to attempt to save part 
of this deficit by any let down in the quality of the 
paper that we produce. We have made mistakes 
innumerable. We probably shall make many mis- 
takes in the years to come. But the mistakes are the 
by-products of real action, and we would rather have 
made them than have yielded to advice to follow the 
cautious, safe way. To us over-caution in journalism 
means stagnation and death. 

* * 


ALVA KERR DEAD 

HE Rev. Alva Martin Kerr, D. D., editor of the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, died in his little bun- 
galow at Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 1. Dr. Kerr was 
fifty-four years old and had been an invalid from his 
twelfth year. Repeatedly he had undergone serious 
operations for tuberculosis of the bone. On crutches 
for many years, compelled to lie on his back for 
months at a time, facing the certainty that he was up 
against a losing fight, he achieved a degree of self- 
control and self-mastery that always will be an in- 
spiration to those who knew him. Not only did he 
do work but he did first-class work. He was one of 
the best editors in the field of religious journalism. 
In 1926 the George H. Doran Company brought out 
his book, ““Thinking Through: Facts and Principles 
to Clarify the Controversial Thinking in the Church.” 
These seven chapters are as fine a contribution to a 

difficult subject as there is in. print. 

Greater than the work which he did was the con- 
tribution that he made by his personality. In Dr. 
Kerr there was combined both deep piety and bréadth 
of view. He was both rationalist and mystic. The 
abused word hero could fittingly be applied to him. 
He heard the command of the Master, “Be not 
troubled.”” The great things called him and lesser 
things fitted into their places. Courageous, kindly, 
cheerful, able, he is a blessed memory. 

A pathetic and romantic touch is added to the 
whole story by his marriage not long ago to a noble 
woman who was a teacher in the public schools of 
Dayton, and who realized the inevitable for him,.but 
desired to minister to him. She entered into the joy. 
of a great service. 
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The Gospel According to Riley’ 


An Appreciation 
Frank Durward Adams 


aI I shall succeed to-day in giving you just a 
1 glimpse of the Hoosier poet, both in the flesh 
and in the spirit, I shall be content. One of 
1} my cherished memories is of the days when we 
“ised to see him in his favorite haunts of his home city, 
Indianapolis. That was in the latter years of his life. 
‘Often we would see him riding down Washington 
Street in his big touring car—and such equipages 
were not quite as common then as now. On certain 
days one going into the old Bobbs-Merrill book-shop 
on the same street would be sure to find him seated 
in his chosen secluded corner absorbed in the new 
books. But it was almost impossible to engage him 
in conversation. The school-children of that period 
remember with delight the rare occasions when he 
would visit the schools and recite some of his poems. 

The birth-year of James Whitcomb Riley was 
11853, but the month and day have not been learned. 
It was probably October. It was not until nearly 
the end of his life that he even divulged the year. 
He seemed to have a peculiar feeling about having his 
birth-time known. So this little appreciation is in 
commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
his arrival upon this planet. His career had nothing 
romantic or extraordinary in it. It was commonplace 
enough. Yet as we think upon it, we discover that 
the things he wrote are the perfectly natural product 
o the life he lived. He was born in the heart of 
Indiana, his father being a native of Pennsylvania, 
a soldier and a country lawyer of more than ordinary 
distinction. His mother came of North Carolina 
stock, the daughter of a flatboat builder who was, 
incidentally, a revivalist, a maker of rhymes and a 
leader in Methodist camp-meetings. There is some- 
thing in heredity, after all. 

James Whitcomb’s first serious job seems to 
have been clerking in the village store, where he began 
studying the types he later made so vivid in his 
writings. But he was never much engrossed in this 
work. A little later he became a sign-painter, travel- 
ing about the country painting signs for small mer- 
chants and professional men. At about this time 
he experienced one of those interesting episodes which 
contributed so largely to his literary expression. He 
joined a company of people who toured about the 
eountry advertising and selling Wizard Oil. Riley 
was a real addition to this party. He could sing, he 
could recite, and he was a capital mimic. He learned 
to play the guitar and accompanied his own songs. 
Somewhat later he heard Ole Bull, the famous violin- 
ist, and became fired with an ambition to master the 
violin. He made some progress at this, but had the 
misfortune to crush his thumb in a door and had to 
give up his ambition. 

All this time he was writing poems and sketches 
and becoming acquainted with the types which he 


*Sermon commemorating the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Hoosier poet’s birth, by the President of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


later immortalized. Once in a while he would sell 
a poem, and this gave him encouragement. In course 
of time he became a country editor, writing for papers 
at Greenfield, his birthplace, Anderson, and later on 
the staff of the Indianapolis Journal. Little by little 
his reputation was established, and he went into the 
lecture field at the earnest demand of his growing 
multitude of admirers. For some years he followed 
this vocation, lecturing and reciting his own poems 
in every nook and corner of the land. For a long 
time Bill Nye was his partner on these “‘barn-storm- 
ing’ tours. There can be little doubt that this strenu- 
ous exertion hastened his death. 

I have announced as my topic to-day, ‘The 
Gospel According to Riley.’”’ Whether any one else 
has undertaken a similar task, I do not know; but it 
is interesting to discover that there is a rich, full and 
complete gospel conta ned in his writings. The word 
gospel literally means “‘good news,’ and that is cer- 
tainly true of most of what Riley has written. Late 
in life, long after he became famous, he said, in ad- 
vising a younger poet: “Give nothing to it but pure 
joy and beauty, and compassion and tenderness; a 
Christlike laying on of the hands on brows that ache 
and wounds that bleed, fainting from pain, and worn 
and weary.” He held doggedly to this policy himself, 
refusing, if he ever saw them, to bring into his writ- 
ings the more somber, tragic elements of life. It can 
not be claimed that he has written profoundly or 
with deep passion, but rather of our every-day feel- 
ings and emotions. He deals with his characters only 
in their lighter moods. In “The Raggedy Man,” 
we see none of the tragedy which must have been re- 
corded in the life of this vagabond, but simply the 
humorous, comic, semi-pathetic side, just as it would 
appeal to the child in whose phraseology the story is 
told. 

One thing about this man I find arresting, and 
the more I ponder upon it, the more extraordinary it 
seems. This man, who never had wife or child, and 
so far as we know never a really passionate love affair, 
sings pre-eminently the gospel of Home. Though 
lacking that experience which we count essential to 
a full comprehension, he has yet given expression to 
the very sentiments which our own more experienced 
hearts have felt but can never quite speak. As soon 
as we read them we know they are true. And we are 
amazed at the genius who can do this. 

All his lifetime Riley idealized his mother. This 
phenomenon is common enough so that we need not 
be puzzled by it. Though they may not have wives 
and children, all men have mothers. Yet he seems 
to have gone far beyond most persons in his almost 
idolatrous worship of his mother. Her very name, 
Elizabeth, had power to stir the deepest emotions of 
his heart. Of course he goes to extremes, as persons 
of that type are certain to do, but he has left us some 
of the tenderest tributes to motherhood to be found 
in all the range of literature. As an example of this 
we may quote ‘‘A Mother Song.” 
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Mother, O mother! forever I cry for you, 
Sing the old song I may never forget; 
Even in slumber I murmur and sigh for you, 
Mother, O mother, 
Sing low, “Little brother, 
Sleep, for thy mother bends over thee yet!”’ 


Mother, O mother! the years are so lonely, 
Filled but with weariness, doubt and regret! 
Can’t you come back to me—for to-night only, 
Mother, my mother, 
And sing, ‘“‘Little brother, 
Sleep, for thy mother bends over thee yet!”’ 


Mother, O mother! of old I had never 
One wish denied me, nor trouble to fret: 
Now—must I cry out vainly forever— 
Mother, sweet mother, 
O sing, ‘‘Little brother, 
Sleep, for thy mother bends over thee yet!’’ 


Mother, O mother. must longing and sorrow 
Leave me in darkness, with eyes ever wet, 
And never the hope of a meeting to-morrow? 
Answer me, mother, 
And sing, ‘“‘Little brother, 
Sleep, for thy mother bends over thee yet!’’ 


Here the poet has struck a universal note. It is 
not exceptional that a gifted writer should pay such a 
tribute. Yet the next little poem I shall read can not, 
in the very nature of the case, have been wrung out 
of the writer’s own personal experience. It is en- 
titled ““Baby’s Dying.”’ 


Baby’s dying, 
Do not stir— 
Let her spirit lightly float 
Through the sighing 
Lips of her— 
Still the murmur in the throat; 
Let the moan of grief be curbed— 
Baby must not be disturbed! 


Baby’s dying, 
Do not stir— 
Let her pure life lightly swim 
Through the sighing lips of her 
Out from us and up to him-— 
Let her leave us with that smile— 
Kiss and miss her afterwhile! 


Nor can I quite comprehend how any one but a 
parent cou'd pen the three dainty stanzas entitled, 
“The Way the Baby Came, the Way the Baby Slept, 
and the Way the Baby Woke.” , 


O this is the way the baby came: 

Out of the night as comes the dawn; 
Out of the embers as the flame; 

Out of the bud the blossom on 
The apple bough that blooms the same 

As in glad summers dead and gone— 
With a grace and beauty none could name— 
O this is the way the baby came! 


This is the way the baby slept: 
A mist of tresses backward thrown 
By quavering sighs where kisses crept 
With yearnings she had never known: 
The little hands were closely kept 
About a lily, newly blown— 
And God was with her. And we wept. 
And this is the way the baby slept. 


And this is the way the baby woke: 
As when in the deepest drops of dew 
The shine and the shadows sink and soak, 
The sweet eyes glimmered through and througt:: 
And eddyings and dimples broke 
About the lips, and no one knew 
Or could divine the words they spoke— 
And this is the way the baby woke. 


Riley is pre-eminently the poet of Childhood. 
Some one with a flair for figures has announced that 
he wrote a total of 1,126 poems, 223 of which are 
poems of childhood. No one has ever spoken to the 
heart of childhood with such directness and sympathy. 
As Vice President Marshall said on learning of the 
poet’s death, “He placed childhood in literature where 
the Nazarene placed it in religion.”” And in serving: 
thus as the spokesman of little children, we may fairly 
believe that he has given utterance to his own basic 
philosophy. That philosophy is all contained in the 
poem that he named ‘Uncle Sidney’s View.”” 


I hold that the true age of wisdom is when 

We are boys and girls, not women and men, 

When as credulous children we know things because 
We believe them—however averse to the laws. 

It is faith then, not science and reason, I say, 

That is genuine wisdom. And would that to-day 
We, as then, were as wise and ineffably blest 

As to live, love and die, and trust God for the rest? 


So I simply deny the old notion, you know, 

That the wiser we get as the older we grow! 

For in youth all we know we are certain of. Now 
The greater our knowledge the more we allow 

For skeptical margin. And hence I regret 

That the world isn’t flat, and the sun doesn’t set; 
And we may not go creeping up home, when we die, 
Through the moon, like a round yellow hole in the sky! 


These verses are written in his own phraseology. 
It is when he uses the dialect of the child that he be- 
comes pure genius. How true to our own early fears 
of shadows, darkness and hobgoblins is the poem “In 
the Night.” 


When it’s night, and no light, too, 
Wakin’ by your se’f, 

With the old clock mockin’ you 
On the mantel-she’f; 

In the dark—so still and black, 
You're afeard you’ll hear 

Somepin’ awful pop and crack— 
“Go to sleep, my dear!”’ 

That’s what mother says. And then’s 
When we ain’t afeard! 

Wonder, when we be big mens, 
Then ’ul we be skeered?— 

Some night mother’s goned away 
And ist us is here, 

Will the Good Man wake up and say, 
“Go to sleep, my dear?’’ 


There s a bit of truth, too, which we would al] be 
the better for remembering in the tiny little verse: 
“Uncle Sidney.” 


Sometimes, when I bin bad, 
An’ Pa “‘currecks”’ me nen, 
An’ Uncle Sidney he comes’ here, 
I’m allus good again; 
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>Cause Uncle Sidney says, 
An’ takes me up an’ smiles,— 

The goodest mens they is ain’t good 
As baddest little childs! 


Time would fail us to read ‘The Raggedy Man” 
and “The Runaway Boy,” both touching upon com- 
mon incidents in childhood life; “The Squirt-Gun” 
and “The Circus Parade,” marking golden hours in 
childhood memory. And “Nine Little Goblins” and 
“Little Orphant Annie” give voice to shaky childhood 
superstitions. The mere list of such poems is too 
long even to enumerate. But, to my mind, the poem 
that touches the most responsive chord of childhood 
memory is the ever-loved, “Out to Old Aunt Mary’s.” 
Now you city-bred people can’t get the full meaning 
and flavor of this, and I am sincerely sorry for you on 
that account. One must have in his own life some of 
the background of the country roads and the woods 
and the Saturday’s chores and the barn-lot and the 
plain old cabin by the roadside in order to take it in. 


Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 


Wasn’t it pleasant, O brother mine, 
In those old days of the lost sunshine 
Of youth—when the Saturday’s chores were through, 
And the “‘Sunday’s wood”’ in the kitchen, too, 
And we went visiting, “‘me and you,” 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s? 


It all comes back so clear to-day! 

Though I am as bald as you are gray— 

Out by the barn-lot, and down the lane, 

We patter along in the dust again, 

As light as the tips of the drops of the rain, 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s! 


We cross the pasture, and through the wood 
Where the old gray snag of the poplar stood, 
Where the hammering “‘red-heads’’ hopped awry, 
And the buzzard “raised” in the “clearing” sky 
And lolled and circled, as we went by 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s! 


And then in the dust of the road again; 
And the teams we met, and the countrymen; 
And the long highway, with sunshine spread 
As thick as butter on country bread, 
Our cares behind, and our hearts ahead 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s! 


Why, I see her now in the open door, 
Where the little gourds grew up the sides and o’er 
The clapboard roof!—And her face—ah, me! 
Wasn't it good for a boy to see— 
And wasn’t it good for a boy to be 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s? 


And O my brother, so far away, 

This is to tell you she waits to-day 

To welcome us—Aunt Mary fell 

Asleep this morning, whispering, ‘Tell 

The boys to come!”’ And all is well 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


But in saying that we find in Riley’s works the 
gospel of Home and the gospel of Childhood is only 
to say in other words that he always preaches the 
gospel of the Heart. His words are vital, simple, 
direct. As unerringly as an arrow they pierce their 
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mark, which is the human heart. I can not fancy 
any one so callous and dull as not to be moved. The 
explanation of this is found in the poet’s own atti- 
tude towards humanity, an attitude well stated in the 
stanza, “‘As Created.” 


There’s a space for good to bloom in 
Every heart of man or woman. 
And however wild or human 

Or however brimmed with gall, 
Never heart may beat without it,— 
And the darkest heart to doubt it 
Has something good about it, 

After all. 


This explains it all. The poet knows that at 
bottom every human heart beats true. Every human 
heart has its ideals and longings, most of them un- 
satisfied. Every human heart, if left free to follow its 
impulses, would be a thing of beauty. Yet in every 
heart-throb of his lines there is a suggestion of a heart- 
break. Sometimes it is only a faintly perceptible 
shadow, just a subtle intimation of pain; and again 
sometimes you can fairly hear the snapping of the 
strings. How evident is this in the refrain of his poem, 
“Nothin’ to Say, My Daughter, Nothin’ at all to 
Say.” And this, after all, is what endears him to the 
heart of the common people, people whose lives are 
shot through with pain, but who yet find in it a kind 
of solemn joy. He says the things they can not find 
words to express. 

But the distinctive and insistent quality of his 
writings is that elusive, intangible something we call 
hope, faith and trust in the future. It is something 
which has never been reduced to an exact statement, 
something which has never lent itself to scientific 
analysis. Yet it holds a larger place in our lives than 
all things else, and has held since the days of Pandora 
and the unfortunate box. It is the poet’s peculiar 
and undisputed realm. The poet has always been 
able, not precisely to express it, but to induce in us a 
mood in which we are able to express it ourselves. 
Not in words, to be sure, but in wordless dreams, 
things which baffle all articulate speech. And in this 
Riley isa master supreme. This is what has made his 
poem, ““There Is Ever a Song Somewhere, My Dear,” 
such a universal favorite. This, also, is the quality 
we all love in “‘A Life Lesson.” 


There, little girl, don’t cry, 
They’ve broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea-set blue, and your playhouse, too, 
Are things of the long ago. 
But childish troubles will soon pass by— 
There, little girl, don’t ery! 


There, little girl, don’t ery, 
They’ve broken your slate, I know, 

And the glad wild ways of your school-girl days 
Are things of the long ago. 

But jife and love will soon come by— 

There, little girl, don’t cry! 


There, little girl, don’t ery, 
They’ve broken your heart, I know, 
And the rainbow gleams of your youthful dreams 
Are things of the long ago. 
But Heaven holds all for which you sigh— 
There, little girl, don’t cry! 
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We catch the same note also in the lines from ‘‘An 
Outworn Sapho,” 

Pe a All I desired, 

And failed in life to find, will now be known— 

So let me dream. 


And again in the pathetic words of ““The Happy Little 
Cripple,” 
“°Cause all the little childerns there’s so straight and strong and 


fine, 
They’s nary angel ’bout the place with curv’ture of the spine!’’ 


One of his favorite poems, especially to those of 
riper years, is ““Thinkin’ Back.’’ And you remember 
how this flash of hope and trust illuminates the last 
three lines. 

. . . but, thank the Lord 
(Thinkin’ back, as I have said), 
I hear laughin’ on ahead! 


Then let us add to faith and hope that quality 
which may be described as the gospel of Quiet Con- 
fidence. It runs through all he has written like a 
golden thread. Scarce a poem or a prose sketch which 
does not voice it. It nearly always shines out in the 
last line or stanza, as in ‘Envoy.’ 

The blight of the frost may descend on the tree, 
And the leaf and the flower may fall and expire, 
But ever and ever love blossoms for me, 

As I sit in the silence and gaze in the fire! 


Another of Riley’s poems is finely illustrative 


of this quality. Here we have some really profound 
thinking. He seems to have gone carefully over the 
whole ground of faith to assure himself that the 
ground is sufficient, and he gives the result of his 
search in, ‘‘We Must Believe.”” Here is a perfectly 
wrought-out sermon on the reasonableness, even 
inevitableness, of the doctrine of immortality. In 
the first stanza he shows us that love and trust are a 
natural endowment of the soul, arguing, like Whittier, 
that “love can never lose its own.’”’ In the second 
stanza he asserts the natural human craving for per- 
fection, fulfilment, something of which we have both 
the promise and the assurance in many things common 
to our experience. In the final stanza it is granted 
that this craving is never satisfied here; every life, 
whether long or brief, is a life unfinished. Hence, 
there must be something Beyond. 


We Must Believe 


We must believe— 
Being from birth endowed with love and trust— 
Born unto loving—and how simply just 
That love—that faith—even as the blossom-face 
The babe drops dreamward in its resting-place, 
Intuitively conscious of the sure 
Awakening to rapture ever pure 
And sweet and saintly as the mother’s own, 
Or the awed father’s, as his arms are thrown 
O’er wife and child, to round about them weave 
And wind and bind them as one harvest-sheaf 
Of love—to cleave to, and forever cleave... . 
Lord, I believe: 
Help Thou mine unbelief. 


We must believe— 
Impelled from infancy to seek some clear 
Fulfilment, still withheld all seekers here;— 


For never have we seen perfection, nor 
The glory we are ever seeking for: 
But we have seen—all mortal souls as one— 
Have seen the promise, in the morning sun— 
Its blest assurance, in the stars of night— 
The ever dawning of the dark to light— 
The tears down-falling from all eyes that grieve— 
The eyes uplifting from all drops of grief, 
Yearning for what at last we shall receive. ... 
Lord, I believe: 
Help Thou mine unbelief. 


We must believe— 
For still all unappeased our hunger goes, 
From life’s first waking, to its last repose: 
The briefest life of any babe, or man 
Outwearing even the allotted span, 
Is each a life unfinished—incomplete: 
For these, then, of th’ outworn, or unworn feet 
Denied one toddling step—O there must be 
Some fair, green, flowery pathway endlessly 
Winding through lands Elysian; Lord, receive 
And lead each as Thine Own Child—even the Chief 
Of us who didst immortal life achieve. . . . 
Lord, I believe: 
Help Thou mine unbelief. 


Logically following this is another, less argumentative 
and more emotional, his “Out of Reach.’ 


You think them “out of reach,” your dead? 
Nay, by my own dead, I deny 
Your ‘‘out of reach.’’ Be comforted: 
’Tis not so far to die. 
O by their dear remembered smiles 
And outheld hands and welcoming speech, 
They wait for us, thousands of miles 
This side of ‘‘out of reach.” 


Leading up to a conclusion, I shall quote three 
little poems which I have not been able to classify 
with any of the foregoing. This is not a logical con- 
clusion, I am well aware, but one which I trust will 
send us away touched with a tender and more kindly 
spirit. 

Kissing the Rod 
O heart of mine, we shouldn’t 
Worry so! 
What we’ve missed of calm we couldn’t 
Have, you know! 
What we’ve met of stormy pain, 
And of sorrow’s driving rain, 
We can better meet again, 
If it blow! 


We have erred in that dark hour 
We have known, 
When our tears fell with the shower, 
All alone! 
Were not shine and shadow blent 
As the gracious Master meant?— 
Let us temper our content 
With his own! 


For we know, not every morrow 
Can be sad; 

So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 

Let us fold away our fears, 

And put by our foolish tears, , 

And through all the coming years 
Just be glad! 
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The second, healthy and strong to the core, is 
entitled 


Our Kind of Man 


"The kind of a man for you and me: 
‘He faces the world unflinchingly, 
_And smites, as long as the wrong resists, 
Jith a knuckled faith and force like fists: 
He lives the life he is preaching of, 
_And loves where most is need of love; 
‘His voice is clear to the deaf man’s ears, 
And his face sublime through the blind man’s tears; 
*The light shines out where the clouds were dim, 
_And the widow’s prayer goes up for him; 
“The latch is clicked at the hovel door 
_And the sick man sees the sun once rore, 
_And out o’er the barren fields he sees 
Springing blossoms and waving trees, 
Feeling as only the dying may, 
“That God’s own servant has come that way, 
Smoothing the path as it still winds on 


James Whitcomb Riley died July 24, 1916, at 
his home on Lockerbie Street, in Indianapolis, at the 
age of sixty-three years. The following day, under a 
recent portrait of the departed singer, the Indianapolis 
News printed these two brief stanzas written by a 
poet friend: 


James Whitcomb Riley 
Children, tread softly in Lockerbie Street, 
Some one you loved now lies slumbering there; 
Some one who loved you in comradeship sweet 
Rests at the foot of Eternity’s Stair. 


Voices kept calling him out of the Past, 
Voices all fond, familiar to him; 

Then came the one—he must answer at last— 
Dear Old Aunt Mary was calling her Jim! 


On the same date a letter was written from the 
Hoosier capitol, a part: of which I shall venture to 
read. 


“Through the Golden Gate where his lov ed have gone, 


‘The kind of a man for me and ycu: 

“However little of worth we do 

‘He credits full, and abides in trust 

“That time will teach us how more is just. 

‘He walks abroad, and he meets all kinds 

©f querulous and uneasy minds, 

And, sympathizing, he shares the pain 

Of the doubts that rack us, heart and brain; 
And, knowing this, as we grasp his hand, 

We are surely coming to understand! 

‘He looks on sin with pitying eyes— 

H’en as the Lord, since Paradise, 

Else, should we read, “‘though our sins should glow 
As scarlet, they shall be white as snow?’’— 
And feeling still, with a grief half glad, 

‘That the bad are as good as the good are bad, 
He strikes straight out for the Right—and he 
Is the kind of man for you and me! 


Thus having found in our poet the gospel of 
Home and Childhood and of the Heart, the gospel of 
Hope, Faith, and Trust, it will not be amiss to read, 
ast{of all, the poem which may be said to contain 
the heart of the gospel of Charity. And who of us 
does not stand in need of that? Forgetting the 
admonition of the Master, we do pass judgment upon 
one another, and those judgments are all too severe. 
Our appraisal of others’ motives is always too harsh. 
Se if will be well for us to carry away with us the 
spirit of “Let Something Good Be Said.” 


When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall: instead 

Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow-being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his head, 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet, 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 
But may waken strong and glorified, 
If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the Savior bled, 

And by your own souls’ hope of fair renown, 
Let something good be said! 


My dear Lillian; 

You have heard long before this about the death of 
our poet and friend, Mr. Riley. You and I loved him 
very dearly, didn’t we? We have spent so many happy 
hours reading about the “‘Runaway Boy,” “Grand- 
father Squeers,’’ ‘“The Raggedy Man” and so many 
others. You remember them all, I think. Of course 
you will feel sorry to know that he has passed from our 
sight, and I want to tell you all aboutit. I have looked 
at him since he died. People say he is dead, but dearie, 
I do not believe he is really dead. He looks so beauti- 
ful, so peaceful and so altogether happy that I think 
he must be having a pleasant time even now; for his 
face could not look so serene if he had not been happy 
when he passed away. Yesterday he lay in the State 
House on a bed of roses and the American Flag was 
about him. Great, beautiful ferns and flowers were on 
every side and thousands of people passed and looked at 
him. He was dressed in a white serge suit and if it 
had not been that his glasses were not on his eyes, we 
could hardly have known that he was dead. It seemed 
as if he ought to look up and smile a greeting to all the 
people who passed by, for he loved the people and they 
loved him, too, else they would not have stood so long 
in the hot sun trying to get in to look at him. 

I could not help thinking of these lingg which he 
wrote when one oi his friends died: 


“T can not say, I wil! not say, 
That he is dead—he is just away; 
With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land; 
And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there.” 


We will never be able to look on his face again, but 
to you and me, Riley is as surely living as if he were 
right here on earth among the friends and children he 
loved. When you read the beautiful poems he has 
written I want you to feel that he is not far away. True 
enough, they will put his body into a vault at Crown Hill, 
but they can not keep the soul there. I believe he will 
go on living and loving just as he did here; and who 
knows but some day you and I will meet him in some 
other land, away in the future, and we will know him, 
won’t we, dearie? At least we can read his books and 
in that way he will speak to us. I do not want you to 
grieve because he is said to be dead, for good: people 
like Mr. Riley do not really die, although they change 
their old bodies for new ones somewhere else. I think 
on the other side where he has gone, he will still sing 
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his beautiful songs and love the children just as he did 
here, so we will try to follow his advice and— 
** |. . fold away our fears 
And put by our foolish tears, 
And through all the coming years 
Just be glad.” 


You can easily guess the background of a letter 
like that. It was written by a woman of mature 
years who had introduced the child to the writings of 
the Hoosier poet. They had spent hours together 
reading some of his poems of childhood and imbibing 
the spirit of this man who, better than any other 
American, has made himself the spokesman of little 
children. 
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I have the conviction that this letter may also 
stand as the common testimony of the generation 
now passing on, the generation to whom he spoke 
directly. Riley, more than any other poet of his 
time, was the voice of the common people. He 
spoke the sentiments and emotions of their every= 
day lives. He put in plain, homely speech, often im 
rugged dialect, the thoughts they were thinking an@ 
the hopes they cherished. As the writer just quoted 
has said, ““He loved the people, and they loved him, 
too.” And is there not the witnéss to an undying 
faith in that other line: “I think on the other side 
where he has gone, he will still sing his beautifu} 
songs and love the children just as he did here?” 


Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


LXIX. From Crawford’s to the Valley Down Below 


Johannes 


=)|HE Crawford Notch is one of the main routes 
»| through the White Mountains. It is a 
narrow pass or canyon, fourteen miles long, 

=| running from Bartlett, N. H., to a depression 
in the mountain ridge 1,900 feet above sea level. 
When first discovered by a white hunter in 1771, it 
was considered of such importance that it was re- 
ported to the Colonial Governor Wentworth. He at 
once saw that if the route was practicable it would 
unite the head waters of the Saco, which flows into 
the sea at Biddeford, Me., with the Ammonoosuc 
and the upper Connecticut Valley. He therefore 
offered the hunter who lived in what is now Fabyans 
a tract of land if he would bring a horse down through 
the pass. With the help of another hardy hunter, 
this man succeeded and received his land. The 
Governor used the proceeds of a confiscated Tory 
estate to build the first road up through the pass, 
so steep in places that wagons and horses had to be 
drawn up or let down with ropes. One Titus Brown 
took the first hogshead of tobacco down the new road 
to Portsmouth, and one Captain Rosebrook took the 
first barrel of rum up the pass. The rum was offered 
as a reward to whoever would get it through. By 
dint of enlisting several volunteers and by drinking 
the best part of the weight on the way, the feat was 
accomplished. From the proceeds of a lottery an 
incorporated turnpike was built in 1803 and soon 
became an important artery of trade. The first 
hotels, small and rude affairs, were built to shelter 
teamsters and traders. 

The oldest stood where the Fabyan Hotel now 
stands, the first Crawford built one twelve miles 
down the gorge, and the house at the Upper Gateway, 
built in 1829, run by one of his boys, was named the 
Notch House. Nine miles down the gorge Samuel 
Willey repaired a one and a half story farmhouse 
and opened a half-way place known as the Willey 
House. Here he and his family lost their lives in the 
storm and landslide of August, 1826. 

The present Crawford House stands exactly on 
the divide, and water from one-half of the roof flows 
to the Saco and from the other half to the Connecticut. 
Much as I knew about the Crawford Notch, I was 


surprised as I topped the rise and began the descent! 
Probably it is better to reverse the journey and go up 
the long road from Conway, save the gateway on the 
top as a climax,and then proceed into the wide upper 
valley of the Ammonoosuc. I had no choice, how- 
ever, and in fact knew so little of the topography that 
what I got was much a matter of good luck. 

I was riding with a butcher in company with a 
load of calves, but he was an interested butcher, anxious 
to see the scenery himself. He pulled up at two 
beautiful falls which came sliding over the great 
rock-wall like soft silvery ribbons. He halted also 
at the site of the old Willey House and wanted to 
know what had happened there, as fully a hundred 
cars were parked with their passengers standing 
about. As I had just read the story I told it to him. 
In a great downpour of rain, which flooded all the 
streams, destroyed buildings, swept away horses an@ 
cattle, a great mass of rocks, land and trees, loosened 
by the water, slid down the mountain back of this 
spot and took the livesof ninepeople. Often the story 
is told as if the avalanche destroyed the house. That 
is the odd thing about it. They fled so precipitatelp 
that the Bible was left open on the table where some 
one had been reading it. If they had stayed in the 
house all would have been saved. A great spruce 
catching in the well back of the house divided the 
avalanche so that it flowed by the house on each side, 
Samuel Willey, Jr., his wife, five children from three 
years of age to twelve, and two hired men, both young 
and active fellows, lost their lives. 

My butcher friend looked up at the steep threat- 
ening slopes of Mount Webster, opposite the site a2 
the Willey House, and said that the slide which killed 
them must have come from there, but I showed hing 
the site of the house, and the tablet marking the spot; 
on our side of the creek, and he was convinced. 

To visit the place gives one a vivid sense of the 
hardships and dangers of the pioneers who first 
settled these hills. At the funeral service of the first 
three bodies found the old Elder who ministered to 
these people opened the service with the words of 
Isaiah: “Who hath measured the waters in the hollow 
of his hand, and meted out heaven with a span, aud 
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comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, and 
weighed the mountains in scales and the hills in a 
balance?” And it is said that the minister happened 
to stand so that each word as he uttered it was given 
back by the mountains “‘in a tone as clear and reverent 
as that in which it was uttered,” and we are told that 
“the effect of all this was soul stirring beyond de- 
scription.’”’ The bodies of three of the children were 
never found. 

To go to the summit of these mountains along 
the gorge and to look down into it must reveal a sub- 
lime spectacle. One realizes on such a height the 
power of the earth waves which threw up these hills. 
Starr King calls the Crawford Notch seen from such 
a height “‘the trough of the sea in a storm.” 

After Bemis, Bartlett and Jackson we came out 
into the broad meadows of Intervale, with beautiful 
Mt. Kearsarge on our left. In North Conway and 
Intervale one does not feel so shut in by the mountains, 
and yet they are near enough to study and climb. 
Some of the loveliest views in the White Mountain 
region are from these places. They are well worth 
pages of description and comment, but this must be 
left for another time. 

The Columbus Day tramp and ride came to an 
end at Conway. The butcher and the calves went on 
to their destination. At the inn where they tell you 
in circulars to ‘“‘be of good cheer,” that “all is well,” 
I had water for my feet and a good place to stretch 
out after the long day. At the railway station where 
I went to send a telegram, the agent came out on the 
platform to point out Mt. Kearsarge, past which I 
had come, Washington, more misty and farther up, 
Moak over across the lowlands, and Chocorua, on 

, down the way that I was going on the morrow. 
There was a grand assault on the dining room at 
,6 p.m. by seventy or eighty hungry motorists. Four 
~ high school girls did nobly with the impossible task 
of serving them. There were two or three fat, dignified 
‘old gentlemen who grew choleric and lost their dig- 
_ nity, but the waitresses kept smiling and soon had 
the crowd smiling. Evidently the philosophy, “All 
is well,” has permeated the staff. There is a curious 
' superstition that thin people are irritable and fat 
_ people good-natured. Of course this is nonsense. 
' Who ever saw a thin man puff and splutter when his 
_ meals were late? 

Night settled peacefully over the company in 
spite of the radio, the holiday crowd, and the motors 
passing and repassing. The magnates and school 
teachers, the sportsmen and chauffeurs, and the great 
company of sedate middle-class husbands and wives 
sought their beds. At least I assume they did. I 
showed them the way long before dinner was over for 
the majority. 

The new day dawned dark and threatening. I 
had ordered a 6.30 breakfast, so as to take the 7.19 
a. m. train to Boston or toward Boston. If it was 
unpleasant I would go on home. If it was pleasant 
I would tramp. It was unpleasant and I tramped. 

Black clouds hung low, a few sprinkles were in 
the air. But I packed for a day in the open. To 
avoid the main motor roads I took the two car gaso- 
line train to Madison, seven miles down the line— 
more or less on a chance. It was a happy chance. 
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It landed me at the north end of Silver Lake, a beau- 
tiful six-mile sheet of water with camps here and 
there on the shore. A well known summer camp for 
girls is at the south end. Two hale and hearty old 
citizens, albeit a bit deaf, smoking on the station 
platform, took my case under advisement and mapped 
my route. 

They sent me over the railroad track along the 
lake for a mile to save a quarter of a mile. The su- 
preme good in tramping to the average man is to 
save distance. . 

When I struck the dirt road almost immediately 
I had to ride in a Ford with a Portsmouth mechanic 
camping on the lake, who had been to a farmhouse 
for milk. I rode mainly to get acquainted and to find 
out about the country. 

“No houses for several miles after you leave the 
lake,” he told me. “Woods most of the way down.” 
Woods and rain. An hour later while I was resting 
in a bed of maple leaves and partridgeberries, the 
wind and rain reached me. The storm blotted out 
the mountains, roared in the tree tops, beat on my 
back. I took shelter on the leeward side of a large 
white pine until the worst of it was over. It is an 
exhilarating thing to be out in such a storm, away 
from the shelters of man and compelled to take ad- 
vantage of what nature furnishes for the denizens of 
the wilds. When I started on I did not have to 
walk far. The limousines which passed me did not 
stop, but two telephone men saw me and took me in. 
They carried me past beautiful Chocorua, 3,500 feet 
high, West Ossipee or Whittier and all the other 
Ossipees so dear to the Quaker poet, Wakefield, 
running close to the state of Maine now—so close 
that Great East Lake which we saw lies half in Maine 
and half in New Hampshire—to Sanbornville, where 
they dropped me. The rain was over and I walked 
on six miles to Union, and then six miles to Milton, 
where late in the afternoon I took the train for Boston. 

Near Sanbornville we passed near the summer 
home of the late John W. Weeks, and directly by 
the old Sanborn homestead. 

The telephone men gave me interesting side 
lights on their task, the people they meet, and the 
country in which they work. To the task they seemed 
devoted, for it combined technical problems with 
the great out-of-doors. For many of the people they 
dealt with they did not have great respect. The 
majority they hold seem utterly incapable of looking 
at things from the other fellow’s standpoint. An 
emergency call had come up to a town above the day 
before, on which two operators had worked fever- 
ishly for an hour. Finally, by the help of the sheriff, 
they located the man so urgently called for, and 
discovered that all his friend in Boston wanted was 
to know “how was he Bill, and would he be home the 
middle of next week?” Then the people who invoke 
the help of high officials to get telephones installed 
ahead of other people in the busy season, the people 
who are utterly selfish in their demands on the line- 
men, don’t increase their faith in humanity. To the 
company itself they seemed most loyal. 

Both men lived at North Conway and would not 
live anywhere else in the world. The older man had 
three boys growing up—one almost ready to enter 
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Massachusetts ‘““Tech.”’ On politics they were rabid— 
not so much for Hoover as resentful at Smith, a Catho- 
lic, for presuming to run. All of his fine record as 
Governor of New York went for nothing with them, 
because they were sure it merely was part of a deep 
laid Catholic plot to help make him President. We 
did not discuss the K. K. K., but I felt sure that they 
were ex-Klansmen. Be that as it may, they were 
fine friendly fellows. Only they have yet to learn 
that Catholics can be fine patriotic people, too. 

The last ten miles of the tramp were done on 
low gear, and with less exhilaration of soul. I was 
getting ready to stop. There was no train until late 
afternoon, and I might as well walk as sit around a 
railway station. 

There was no discounting the beauty of the 
scenery down toward the coastal plain as well as up 
in the hills. The sun did not come out, but silver 
light showed here and there through the clouds. It 
was getting ready to clear up. There were innumerable 
attractive looking places advertising luncheon, but I 
did not pick well. A sign held up the glories ot chicken 
pie in one place, and I had a vision of flaky crust, 
tender chicken, delicious gravy. Oh, false hope! 
The oldest rooster of the neighborhood had been 
chopped into small bits and boiled in stale grease. 
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Bits of his remains were brought to me floating in 
greasy water with two tiny biscuits set on top. This 
was “Our Chicken Pie Special—Ready to Serve— 
One Dollar.” There were ruffles on the table legs and 
chair legs and the solitude whose praises I have been 
singing, but it was no go. I apologized for not eating, 
paid my bill and departed. Under an old apple tree 
overlooking a little lake I established a camp, pulled 
out what was left of my emergency ration, and feasted 
royally on bread, cheese and figs. —_.. 

So crowded was the road that I was glad to reach 
Milton and stop at the railroad station. Six or eight 
miles farther would have brought me to Rochester, 
N. H., an important center. 

Before seven I was back in Boston. It was good 
to get home. 

Discussing the trip with a little group of four 
people aweek later I found that one of the group had 
climbed every peak in the White Mountains and had 
been up Mt. Washington over seventy times, another 
had been up Mt. Washington over fifteen times and 
the third six times—all of these trips being made on 
foot. And yet they all insisted that I ought to write 
articles about what I saw and did. Verily the most 
competent and experienced do not always tell the 
stories. 


Newest Orthodoxy 


Harold Marshall 


Beak. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, professor 
) @ of Christian Theology in the Pacific School 
m| of Religion, has just published a book en- 
x2) titled ‘““‘The Humanity of God.” Its full 
significance can be recognized only by setting it 
against the background of the last half century. 

Fifty years ago New England Congregationalists 
for the most part were browsing contentedly on the 
dried herbage of Edwards and Calvin, or placidly 
chewing the cud of their creeds. Flaming resent- 
ment against Unitarians for taking so many of their 
colleges and churches had subsided into acceptance 
of Unitarianism as a disagreeable fact, and Unitarians 
as mere Samaritans with whom the Orthodox could 
have no dealings. 

Universalists were enjoyable because safe an- 
tagonists for verbal prize fights, since a majority of 
the spectators could always be relied upon to award 
victory to the defender of the faith once and for all 
committed to the Puritan saints. 

Suddenly they were aroused by a tumult in their 
own citadel. After the Unitarians captured Harvard, 
the Orthodox Trinitarians withdrew to Andover Hill 
and there fortified themselves behind every theological 
wall and rampart that cleric and layman together 
could build. 

And now from the citadel itself came “‘Progres- 
sive Orthodoxy.” An immediate ecclesiastical court- 
martial for the authors of the book, even an appeal 
to the civil courts, failed to oust the offenders. It 
did not even still the tumult, though timid souls went 
softly into their pulpits, saying “Peace, peace,” 
where there could be no peace. 

Superficially viewed as a theological controversy, 


it was a tempest in a teapot. An eschatology that 
quoted a proof text from Peter’s First Epistle to show 
that “‘judgment by Christ is preceded by the preach- 
ing of the gospel to the living and the dead ... . all 
the dead of former generations,’’ does not now seem 
sufficiently modern to arouse interest, much less 
excite fear. 

Nevertheless, static Orthodoxy was right in 
treating ‘“Progressive Orthodoxy” as a deadly menace. 
Its insistence on a “‘real theology’’ and on “the prin- 
ciple of the universality of Christianity” was simply 
another way of saying that though faith is a finality 
no statement of faith is final. 

Among those who sat in the class rooms of the 
authors of ‘‘Progressive Orthodoxy”’ was John Wright 
Buckham, and those privileged to know, even a little, 
Egbert C. Smythe, William J. Tucker, and George 
Harris, will find their spirits made alive again in ““The 
Humanity of God.” This book, like theirs, insists 
that Reality is the ageless quest of the human spirit 
and Universality the proof that we are on the Highway 
of God. 

To Universalists this book will come as a con- 
firmation of the faith we have long counted our peculiar 
heritage, and the danger is that we shall complacently 
accept it for that obvious value and stop there. But 
it ought much more to make us ask ourselves why 
such a book did not come from our own fellowship 
and whether we are ready to do the same hard high 
thinking. 

Here is a book that makes no easy concession to 
an indolent optimism “that good shall be the final 
goal of ill,’ but sternly maintains “that Personal 
Theism as symbolized in Divine Fatherhood is as good 
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as any other philosophy of the universe and better.”’ 

And as for that last lone ghost of medievalism, 
the Triune God, that we still conjure up now and 
then, it points out that “the absurdity of ‘three per- 
sons in one’ that crept into the doctrine—but which 
one may search for in vain in the Nicene Creed— 
has so perverted the doctrine of the Trinity as to 
almost completely obscure its real meaning and value,”’ 
and that “unless it helps to a larger understanding of 
God as Father it is worse than worthless.” 

This book is for the seekers, those striving to find 
God as a great experience, not simply as a fact— 
“implicit in religious experience, discerned by in- 
tuition, apprehended by reason, known by love, re- 
vealed in him who taught us to pray, saying, ‘Our 
Father, who art in Heaven.’ ” 

Here is indeed a newest orthodoxy, adequate 
answer to “acrid fundamentalism and arid liberalism.” 


It is an orthodoxy that would rejoice Calvin and 
Edwards, self-exiled by the same inner urge to seek 
reality, and who would be the first to disavow the 
orthodoxy that in their names substitutes a pious pose 
for a growing faith. 

It challenges no less that sterile liberalism, born 
of an obsolete scientific materialism grown ridiculous 
in the light of sub-atomic physics, and the easy and 
superficial pragmatism that saps the foundation of 
the ultimate ethic upon which intellectual integrity 
rests. It sweeps away at once an orthodoxy too in- 
telligent to be honestly fundamentalist, and too 
timorous to be honestly liberal, and a liberalism that 
complacently flatters itself that because it sees some 
things that are true it sees all Truth. 

Once again, Dr. Buckham sounds the call of the 
Quest that sent Abram out ‘‘not knowing whither.” 
Woe be unto us if we do not answer! 


Albania’s Merry-Go-Round 


C. Telford Erickson * 


S) HIS is what some one has called the new 
Bes} government of Albania. More trappings 
on the horses, more gilt on the cars, more 
2 speed to the music, more swagger and swank 
to the chief performer. So President Ahmet Zogu 
becomes Zogu I, King of the Albanians, while Albania 
becomes a puppet state with its pretty puppet king 
and all directed and controlled by Mussolini, the real 
master. 

This is the gist of what I read in the American 
press on my return from a two months’ sojourn in 
Albania. 

It is to be regretted that writers for the press 
both in Europe and America (America more than 
Europe) find it so difficult to treat Albania and its 
King seriously. The plain fact is that Ahmet Zogu 
is one of the strongest personalities in Europe, and 
that he and his people are the last who could be made 
to play a puppet role to any foreign master. 

Albania should have been neutralized by the 
Conference of Versailles, with no one power given 
preferential rights, but all pledged alike to respect its 
sovereignty. Had that been done Albania could 
have gone into the money market and borrowed the 
necessary funds for the development of her splendid 
resources. She could have sought her expert advisers 
who would have been free from foreign political con- 
trol, and so been permitted to build her own national 
house in her own way. 

But this was denied her, and it has been Albania’s 
problem so to conduct her foreign and domestic 
affairs as not to sacrifice her independence, forfeit 
the support of her appointed friend, Italy, or arouse 
the hostility of her neighbors, Yugoslavia and 
Greece. With no prestige to begin with, no one 


*Dr. Erickson was for many years a missionary in Albania, 
later the chosen spokesman for the Albanian people at the Ver- 
sailles conference, and still later the founder and director of the 
Albanian-American School of Agriculture. His familiarity with 
their language and wide acquaintance with all classes enables 
him to speak of these heroic mountain folks with understanding 
and authority. 


wishing or expecting the effort to succeed, with 2a 
hostile press spreading propaganda everywhere against 
her, with what would seem to have been a deliberate 
policy of economic and political boycott, the marvel 
is that the little state is alive at all. The greater 
marvel, that it has succeeded so well. And the credit 
for this must be given almost entirely to Ahmet Zogu 
and his little group of confidential advisers. 

Why should Albania change from a republic to a 
kingdom? Many answers could be given, bearing on 
political, economic and social conditions there. But 
I shall confine myself to one answer which embodies 
them all. It is this: It binds the nation to its past. 
As a republic it was a thing of yesterday. As a king- 
dom it becomes the most ancient of Europe. 

An American historian has declared that the two 
outstanding factors in European civilization are 
Alexander the Great and Jesus Christ. Alexander 
mastered the turbulent forces of barbarism which 
had been preying on the forces of civilization wherever 
they had taken root. These he had molded into an 
empire and crowned it with the glory of Greece. St. 
Paul had introduced the religion of Jesus Christ into 
this prepared ground, where it took root, spread, 
flowered and fruited into European civilization. 
These two factors, astounding as it may seem, had 
their beginning with the ancestors of the Albanian 
people. 

The tragedy of it is that by becoming the medium 
through which Europe emerged from being the most 
backward and neglible force in the world’s progress 
into its most powerful mastering force, as it is to-day 
(America being, of course, included), they sacrificed 
themselves. They were overwhelmed in the mighty 
currents of life which they had set in motion. It is so 
typical of Christ himself that I venture to apply 
without apology the same law to them which was 
applied to him: They saved others, themselves they 
could not save. For two thousand years they have 
been a submerged race, without a history, without 
identity, without recognition—as lost to the world as 
the ten tribes of Israel. 
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Only once, for a brief period during the fifteenth 
century, did they emerge, and again it was in the 
light of a great spiritual sacrifice. 

Under their great leader, George Castriot, re- 
christened Skanderbeg in honor of Alexander the 
Great (of which the name is the Turkish equivalent), 
by his foster father Murad II, Sultan of Turkey, 
this little nation stood as a living wall for twenty-four 
years against that mighty wave of Mohammedanism 
which threatened to overwhelm Europe and _ its 
civilization. The Albanian nation was immolated 
and overwhelmed by this wave, but Europe was 
spared. 

Sunk like a stone into this Turkish and Eastern 
sea, which became as a Dead Sea to all Western 
progress and civilization, nearly five hundred years of 
history were enacted. Europe was _ transformed, 
America was discovered and made into its colossal 
greatness. Albania lay buried, forgotten. Now last 
of all and least of all she emerges, and the curious 
world is asking with a trivial and supercilious interest, 
“Who are the Albanians?” The Republic of Albania 
tells them nothing. They may be a hodge-podge of 
people artificially created to buffer the strife between 
Yugoslavia and Italy over the control of the Adriatic. 
But when this young man, born and cradled and 
nurtured of those rugged and perpetual mountains 
where Alexander and Diocletian and Constantine 
and Skanderbeg were sired, assumes the ancient 
throne of this people, it becomes an event worthy of 
chronicle among the great events of history. And, 


incidentally, answers the question, ‘“Who are the 
Albanians?” 

But it doesn’t answer the question which they 
are asking of us, and by “us” I mean the great Chris- 
tian Powers of Europe and America whose roots they 
have nourished with their life-blood: ‘‘What are you 
going to do about it?” I hold no title as prophet 
for this nation, though twenty years of my life have 
been given to them. But I am pained beyond words 
with the attitude of my own people towards this little 
nation, their casual, trivial interest, their utter lack 
of understanding and appreciation, their unconcern 
for what happens over there. 

It’s a great vogue these days to “restore the 
ancient landmarks,’ not only in this country but all 
over the world, and millions are being spent by 
Americans for this purpose. But it seems to me it 
would be so much more interesting and worth while 
to restore to life an ancient people like the Albanians 
to whom we are so much indebted. Instead, with 
every conceivable handicap, they are left to struggle 
alone. 

In every direction there are crying needs, some 
of them centuries old, which could be so easily met. 
Whatever your sphere of interest may be—world 
peace, industrial development, education, public 
health, human happiness, philanthropy—if you would 
like to be further informed write to me at 4 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Here is the most enticing and 
appealing field in the world to-day for creative 
service. 


Who Wants to Be a Christian? 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


significant and important. It is significant 
ei} because many of us on the one hand are 
ainanated with the way in which Christianity is 
stretched to include an increasing number of theologi- 
eal sins, and on the other are anxious to learn if the 
present inertia of liberalism is indeed an ineradicable 
fault. It is important because what we are to make 
of ourselves depends in some measure at least upon 
what we think we are. How far is the term Chris- 
tianity to be stretched? Who wants to be a Christian? 
It is about time that we chose definitely between 
magic and religion, and put Christianity in its proper 
place. It is said to be difficult to do this; it seems to 
me that it was done for us several centuries ago. At 
the present time there are two definitions of Chris- 
tianity in popular use, which adds a complication. 
We may remove it by analyzing the current thought. 
There is the vague theological definition, of which 
more may be said later, and there is the utilitarian 
definition. This latter definition is variously ex- 
pressed in terms of “leading a good life,” “following 
the Golden Rule,” “taking church seriously.” Ac- 
cording to it, we discover that a Christian is any one 
who lives up to present-day and local standards of 
popular morality, while at the same time maintaining 
a certain respect for the church called Christian. 
The non-theological view of most people is that a 


Christian is a moral person. As the conception of 
morality changes—and it does change—the utilitarian 
meaning of Christian changes accordingly. It might 
be added that in this meaning of Christian is usually 
included the idea of taking the current morality for 
granted, ‘“‘because everybody knows it is right,” and 
not thinking too much about it. 

Defining Christianity theologically is a simpler 
matter because, as has been suggested, the definition 
was made long ago. There are slight variations with 
the differences of the evangelical sects, but in the 
main, to them, these lines are practically true: 


“We are not divided, 
All one body we.” 


And their Christianity—all theological Christianity— 
means the redemption of a sinful world by virtue of 
the atonement effected through belief in the power of 
a Christ-symbol to redeem it. To this may be added 
the ethical idea of following the teachings of Jesus. 
When I say that this is the meaning of all theological 
Christianity, I refer to a fact that is being overlooked 
generally. This is the proper definition of Chris- 
tianity in Christian churches, because it was the orig- 
inal definition. It was under this scheme of Chris- 
tianity that Christian churches obtained their start 
in the world. Now it may be all very well for lib- 
erals to come along with a radically different idea of 
what Christianity should be, and attempt to sub- 
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stitute their own definition, but it is hardly reasonable 
or polite to do so. Whoever first made a definition 
acceptable to a considerable number of followers is 
entitled to the exclusive use of that definition. If 
we call ourselves Christians when, although we may 
believe in some ‘“‘modernized’’ notion of salvation, 
our viewpoint and attitude are on an entirely different 
track, and when our major interest in religion is not 
an interest in divine hocus-pocus, we are upstarts 
and impostors. Suppose all Americans of British 
descent should decide to call themselves Englishmen. 
There is available sufficient sophistry for making 
such an action seem logically justifiable, but the fact 


is that the original definition of Englishman is not de-. 


signed so as to include Americans. And this fact 
has nothing to do with the respettive merits of Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen; the question is merely one of 
who had the definition first. 

But is not Christianity in its general scope a big 
enough thing to let in everybody? It is big enough 
to include in its general definition such differences of 
theological opinion as methods of baptism, conceptions 
of the communion, and various systems of ecclesias- 
tical government and administration. But look at 
the agreements and the differences of the “evangelical” 
sects. The differences are mainly differences of 
policy, while the magic of the Christ-symbol is con- 
ceded by all. Some of them may not talk about 
it in this latter day, but it is definitely in line with the 
religious attitude of such sects; it is in the material 
for religious education, it is in the ritual, it is in the 
hymns. And it is there properly. 

But Christianity, because of its grounding, and 
according to its original and traditional definition, is 
not big enough to include any view which makes 
the sharp break with such tradition as liberalism has 
made. There is no reason why it should be big enough 
to include such views; it was never intended to in- 
clude them. Christianity can mean at the same time 
preparing for salvation by a certain kind of baptism, 
and preparing for it with no baptism, but it can not 
by any stretch of a non-theological imagination mean 
at the same time the alternative of Christian salva- 
tion and the alternative of Christian ethics. The 
latter may indeed be a necessary condition for Chris- 
tianity, as theologians frequently concede, but, ac- 
cording to the definition, it is not, and can not be, a 
sufficient condition. 

If we try to squeeze ourselves under the wing of 
Christianity—and doubtless the Christological sects 
are willing enough to have us do so—we are plainly 
impostors. Moreover, if we insist upon so doing, we 
are In grave danger of vitiating or killing our essential 
spirit of liberalism. Not wishing to be unduly mali- 
cious, I leave it to others to suggest that perhaps this 
is the reason for the warm welcome we are receiving! 
Theologically, we are not Christians, not because we 
are better or worse than any one else, but merely 
because some one else had the name first, and did not 
design it to include us, since we were to come later. 

But who wants to be a Christian anyway? We 
have a religion, and a good religion. If it doesn’t 
happen to be included in the general meaning of Chris- 
tianity, what of it? Such a fact can not in any way 
injure its value, or make it less efficacious. Of course, 


it is generally supposed that all nice people want to 
call themselves Christians. It would be an excellent 
thing to demonstrate by our activity and utterance 
the ugly flaw in this supposition. Once upon a time 
all nice people believed in Jehovah, and prayed for 
him to do his worst with the unregenerates who 
wanted God to love them! But we seem to have for- 
gotten these things, now that we are fast becoming 
another respectable denomination for the non-eccle- 
siastical world to ridicule. But I forbear, and shift 
to another tack. 

There has been much discussion of late about 
liberals and liberalism, and the discussion touches 
upon our present subject. It is about time that we 
came out and stated the patent fact that when Uni- 
versalism attacked the social standing of hell, it 
knocked conventional Christianity sky-high and 
galley-west. Any system of theology is a house of 
cards, and Christianity is no exception. When the 
eternal-punishment card is taken away, the rest of 
the card house is due for a crash. The crash has not 
occurred to date, as a crash, probably because when 
the Universalists abolished hell they made religion too 
ladylike to brook such rudeness! It is my private and 
public opinion that it is our job to finish the work— 
not for the sake of raising a disturbance, but simply to 
clear the ground for the new house we are supposed 
to be building. With all due apologies to the lead- 
ing apologists of the denomination, let me suggest 
that the historic genius of Universalism is the task 
of debunking religion. And religion everywhere still 
cherishes an unbelievable amount of nonsense. 

At this point, some one is due to make remarks 
about tolerance. I am for it, or I am no liberal. I 
believe in tolerance, too, of religious opinions when- 
ever they really are opinions; but I can not be tolerant 
of what might be described as a sheer lack of brains. 
Norman Fletcher, Sheldon Shepard, and others are in 
charge of this subject, as indicated by recent articles, 
and I turn this branch of the matter over to them. 

If we are truly liberals, if we are truly Univer- 
salists, our being Christians should be to us a second- 
ary matter. There is no earthly reason why we 
should covet a name, when we have a real religion, or 
the possibilities of having one. There are many 
reasons why we should renounce the name. It ap- 
pears to mean magic rather than religion. Some one 
will suggest that magic can be forged into religion 
by the theological blacksmiths, but why should we go 
to that trouble? It takes a long time, and faces 
multiplied possibilities of being sidetracked. Mean- 
while the world moves along. If we really have a re- 
ligion that is not submerged in magic, now is the time 
to use it; now is the time to give it to that moving 
world, which is rapidly losing patience with our circus- 
technique. 


* * * 


The way in which men cling to old institutions after the 
life has departed out of them, and out of themselves, reminds 
me of those monkeys which cling by their tails—aye, whose tails 
contract about the limbs, even the dead limbs, of the forest, and 
they hang suspended beyond the hunter’s reach long after they 
are dead. It is of no use to argue with such men: They have 
not an apprehensive intellect, but merely, as it were, a prehen- 
sile tail—From Thoreau’s Journals: 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Asa M. Bradley 


The ninety-seventh annual session of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention, and its auxiliaries, was held at 
Nashua, Sept. 30 to Oct. 3 inclusive, with fine weather and full 
attendance. 

Sunday, Sept. 30, was devoted to the Young People’s in- 
terests, and a reorganization of their State Association was 
effected. 

Monday, the Sunday School Convention, to be reported in 
detail by its own officers, had right of way. 

Tuesday, Oct. 2, the State Convention was called to order 
at 10 a. m., by President Danforth, who made his annual address. 
Addresses of greeting were given by Hon. Wm. F. Sullivan, 
mayor of Nashua, and the Rey. Lawrence L. Barber, pastor of 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, and representative from the 
Nashua Ministerial Union. Fitting response was made by the 
Rev. Weston A. Cate, minister of the entertaining church. The 
Rev. L. Dewey Burham, Presbyterian, secretary of the Council 
of Churches of Christ in New Hampshire, spoke briefly, and Dr. 
Harold Marshall spoke in the interests of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. The fact that Mayor Sullivan is a Roman Catho- 
lic gave peculiar interest to his address, which was fine, impres- 
sive in its sincerity, an expression of Christian liberalism which 
some calling themselves liberal Christians, would do well to 
emulate. F 

The treasurer’s report showed permanent funds $40,473.04; 
trust funds $8,281.56; a total of $48,754.60. 

The first period of the afternoon was given over to the 
annual session of the Woman’s Universalist Missionary Asso- 
ciation, the outstanding features of which were an address by 
the Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association, and the return of Mrs. Kate M. Chase to 
the president’s chair, after an interim of two years. 

The convention was again called to order at 3.30 p. m. 
An address was given by Dr. W. H. Morrison, and a sermon by 
the Rey. A. W. Altenbern, followed by the communion service, 
the Rey. Weston A. Cate administering. 

The first address of the evening was given by Mr. Victor A. 
Friend, representing the trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention, and dealing particularly with the building of the 
Memorial Church in Washington. The offering for the Gunn 
Ministerial Relief Fund was taken. The second address of the 
evening was by the Rev. Clarence B. Etsler, “Our Spiritual 
Reserve.” 

Oct. 4 the report of Fellowship Committee showed two re- 
moved from our list of preachers by death—Mrs. Mary E. 
Bradley, a lay preacher, and the Rey. Allen Brown, secretary 
of the Committee on Fellowship. Lost by transfer, four. Re- 
ceived on transfer, one, and one lay preacher licensed. On roll 
at present, nineteen ordained and two licensed lay preachers. 

Consideration of the report of the Committee on Official 
Reports brought out spirited discussion on the matter of minis- 
ters’ pensions. The Council of Churches of Christ in New Hamp- 
shire was given approval of this committee, and also that of the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

Through the report of the Committee on Resolutions the 
Convention went on record as approving the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, and as opposed 
to any effort to modify it. The following resolution was spread 
on the records: ‘‘Resolved: That this Convention express its 
appreciation of the splendid self-sacrificing and successful labors 
of the manager and staff of the Christian Leader; and that we 
suggest that our people give to it an increasing financial support: 
and, moreover, that we record our conviction that it should be 
both a duty and a privilege for our people to give to it, as the 
able instrument of our denominational efficiency, a more loyal 
and devoted attention.” : 

Officers elected: President, George I*. Danforth, Nashua: 
vice-president, Arthur H. Britton, Concord; treasurer, Robert N. 
French, Nashua: secretary, the Rev. Asa M. Bradley; trustee 
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for three years, Edward Richardson, Dover; preacher of annual 
sermon, the Rev. C. B. Etsler, Claremont; alternate, the Rev. 
Gordon C. Reardon, Woodsville. Fellowship Committee, the 
Rey. C. B. Etsler, the Rev. A. W. Altenbern, Mr. Henry A. 
Stevens, Mr. F. 8. Leonard, the Rev. A. M. Bradley. Place for 
meeting 1929, Dover. 

Dr. W.H. Morrison, for thirty years minister in New Hamp- 
shire, and virtually all those years an official of this Conven- 
tion, was present throughout the session, greeting his friends 
of former days. His address, ‘‘Our Job,’’ was given with all his 
customary vigor, and was highly appreciated. By vote of the 
Convention he was made an honorary life member in accordance 
with Article 2, Section 4, of the Constitution. 

New Hampshire Baptists were in Convention assembled in 
Nashua at the same time with ourselves. The Rev. Harry F. 
Shook was deputized to take the greetings of the Universalists 
to the Baptists. Later in the day the Rev. Charles MacGregor 
came to us, acknowledging and returning the compliment. 

An official letter of greeting was received from the Rev. 
A. M. Soule, president of the Rhode Island Convention; also 
from Hon. H. H. Metcalf, life member, for more than half a 
century intimately associated with this convention. Weight of 
years and a slight illness prevented his attendance. 

The musical program was worthy of special mention, a 
fine ensemble of musicians, and many of the selections the com- 
position of the musical director, Prof. John M. Priske. The 


Nashua parish spared no pains to make the session a suecess. 
* * * 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
James Houghton 


The Kansas Universalist Convention held its fifty-eighth 
annual session Oct. 17. For the sixth consecutive year we have 
met conjointly with the Southwestern Federation of Religious 
Liberals. The latter body came into existence six years ago and 
is composed of Unitarians, Universalists and other liberals. 
This bringing together of kindred spirits has resulted in good to 
all concerned. In this section the Unitarians are without or- 
ganization except that of local churches, our Convention is 
small, the Jews are few and a liberal Congregational’ minister is. 
rare, so that there has been at times an oppressive sense of lone- 
liness. The Federation has brought together these representa- 
tives of a common cause, who have thereby formed friendships, 
developed a spirit of comradery, and that sense of strength which 
comes through union. The plan has enabled us to bring together 
a group of speakers of unusual ability, has promoted fellowship 
and understanding, and has greatly increased attendance at 
our convention. 

The meetings were held in Salina, a clean, beautiful and 
rapidly growing city with broad streets and splendid build- 
ings, situated in the fertile valley of the “Smoky Hill,” in a re- 
gion now noted for the production of the finest hard winter 
wheat. The Plymouth Unitarian Church, latest accession to the 
liberal ranks in the state and youngest member of the Federa- 
tion, was host to the various groups meeting. The sessions were 
held in the large and well appointed church and the homes of the 
parish were open to the members and visitors, who took away 
with them many happy memories of their stay. Much credit 
for the success of the conference is due the Rev. E. P. Burke, 
minister of the church and president of the Federation, to Miss 
Ruth D. Kolling, secretary, and to the people of Salina. 

The sessions opened at 8 p. m. Tuesday, Oct. 16. Devo- 
tions were in charge of the Rev. W. M. Backus of Lawrence. 
Mr. Burke welcomed the guests to the city, the church and 
the homes of its people. The Rev. James Houghton, Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches of the Southwest, responded. 

The first speaker was Dr. John S. Lowe of Boston, General 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches. He was followed 
by Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s Church, Chicago. Each 
address was an able exposition of true religion and a challenge 
to noble living. Each revealed the present need and opportunity 
for liberalism. 
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On Wednesday morning there was a business session of the 
Federation, after which Judge Roger’S. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, 
Yowa, presented ‘‘The Common Mission of the Liberal Churches.” 
This address was one of the most highly appreciated of the entire 
program. He was followed by Dr. Geo. F. Patterson, Boston, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association, who discussed 
“‘Jesus as Witness and Martyr to Conscience.’’ Dr. Patterson 
thas appeared on our program in the past and always receives a 
-generous welcome and a responsive hearing. 

At the luncheon Dr. Lowe treated ‘‘Character, the Test of a 
Faith,’ and Judge Galer, ‘““The Place of Authority in a Free Re- 
digion.” 

Wednesday afternoon there was a meeting of the Missouri 
Valley Associate Alliance of Unitarian Women. Besides the 
routine of business and round table there was an interesting 
and informing address, ‘““The Relation of the Unitarian Woman 
to the Community,” by Mrs. Homer Folts of Topeka. 

At the laymen’s dinner the speakers were Dr. Patterson, on 
<The Faith of a Free Man,’’ and Dr. Preston Bradley, on ‘“‘The 
Religious Seeker and the Discovery That Awaits Him.” 

In his discussion of ‘“The Permanent Influence of an Ideal’’ 
at the evening hour Rabbi Pizer Jacobs of Wichita had the closest 
attention of a packed house. This address was second to none 
of the entire Conference. And Dr. Bradley won all hearts in his 
presentation of the topic, “Jesus as Teacher and Embodiment of 
‘the Ideal.” 

At the conclusion of the business of the Federation on 
Thursday morning the Rev. Henry C. Ledyard of Hutchinson 
‘made an animated plea for brotherhood, service and economic 
and social justice in his treatment of the theme “The Man 
Jesus.’”’ The closing address was by the Rev. L. M. Birkhead of 
Kansas City, Mo., who, after portraying the stubborn opposi- 
tion of ‘‘“Fundamentalism,”’ said that he is optimistic concerning 
the outlook for liberal religion. This fine address was a fitting 
close of a memorable session. 

Officers elected are: President, the Rey. W. M. Backus of 
Lawrence; vice-president, Charles H. Manley, Jr., of Junction 


City; secretary, Mrs. Hood of Lawrence; treasurer, Mrs. H. A. 


‘Graber of Hutchinson. 
The next conference will be held in the Unitarian church, 


Lawrence, in October, 1929. 
Kansas Convention 


The Kansas Universalist Convention was called to order by 
the president, Chester M. Routledge, at 1. 45 p. m. Wednesday, 
Oct. 17. The opening prayer was by the Rev. Robert M. Keller- 
‘man of Junction City. In his address President Routledge wel- 
omed Dr. Lowe and Judge Galer, reviewed the history of Uni- 
versalism in Kansas, and spoke of the spiritual structure which 
‘we are building in ourselves, in our church and in the common- 
wealth. 

After the appointing of sessional committees and the re- 
ports of officers and churches, Dr. Lowe paid a tribute to Mr. 
Routledge, spoke of his pleasure in attending the Conference 
and Convention, told of the splendid progress being made in 
the building of the National Memorial Church, of his work as 
Superintendent, and of the fine co-operation he had received 
‘during the past years. Judge Galer presented “‘The Legal Aspects 
of Church and State.” 

Resolutions were adopted: In appreciation of the hospitality 
of the minister and people of Plymouth Unitarian Church; favor- 
ing the Kellogg Treaties; favoring the adoption by Kansas of the 
Child Labor Amendment; deploring the bringing of religion into 
political controversies. Fifty dollars was appropriated to the 
National Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. 

The following officers were elected: President, Chester M. 
Routledge of Hutchinson; vice-president, Charles H. Manley, 
Jr., Junction City; secretary, the Rev. James Houghton, Junc- 
tion City; treasurer, James N. Day, Junction City; trustees for 
three years, Hon. Loring Trott and C. H. Manley, Jr.; Fellow- 
ship Committee, the Rev. Seward Baker of Hutchinson, the Rev. 
James Houghton and Mrs. Mary Pierce Gillet. 
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It was decided to meet next year in conjunction with the 
Southwestern Federation of Religious Liberals. 

All in all this was probably the most profitable and promis- 
ing meeting of Kansas Universalists the writer has ever at- 
tended. 


* * * 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 103d annual session of the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists at Perry, opened Monday evening, Oct. 8, 
with a banquet at the Commodore attended by eighty-four 
delegates and visitors to the State Sunday School Association 
meeting. The Rev. W. H. Skeels of Herkimer presided and the 
Rev. Clare C. Blauvelt of Rochester was song leader. The speakers 
were Miss Mary Slaughter of Boston and the Rey. J. A. Judge of 
Cortland. Mrs. Archie Waterbury and Miss Laura Buell gave 
vocal numbers and Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing gave a special 
musical program. 

The value of the week-day religious school provoked the 
deepest interest at the Tuesday morning session, and the Con- 
vention went on record as favoring this type of instruction. 
Dr. George Cotton, of Cortland, asserted that the week- 
day program is a growing work. In a survey recently made in 
Rochester, of 68,000 children, 22,000 between the ages of four 
and eighteen were not claimed by any Sunday school. The Con- 
vention went on record as definitely favoring week-day religious 
education. j 

Mrs. Florence B. Foster of Watertown was elected presi- 
dent; the Rev. W. H. Skeels of Herkimer vice-president; Miss 
Elma Sechner of Ilion treasurer; Miss Inez Warner of Albion 
secretary; and the Rev. Julia M. Tobey of Central Square trustee. 

A resolution was adopted paying tribute to Dr. George Del- 
bert Walker, who died last summer. The Convention urged 
the teaching of temperance, furthering world peace, and the 
continuation of moral and spiritual training. The work of the 
Universalist General Convention was commended. 

Prof. H. P. Morrell of St. Lawrence University said that the 
youth of to-day are growing up with no attitude toward religion 
and no attitude toward family or civic duties until the age of 
twenty or thirty is reached. A boy of fourteen takes everything 
as a gift, he said, and has no attitude toward business. 

A tribute was paid to Dr. Huntley, who reti-es in 1929 as 
president of the General Sunday School Association, and to Miss 
Mary Slaughter of the General Sunday School Association, for 
her presence and helpfulness. 

Prof. John M. Ratcliff, in an address on Tuesday evering, 
discussed the theme of religious education, praising the Methodist 
Church, which he said had done more to promote religious edu- 
cation than any other church. There is a great need for liberals, 
he said, folks who look upon life in a liberal way and are willing 
to discuss past practices that are detrimental. Religious educa- 
tion is becoming popular and young people by the thousands 
are taking it up. The danger is that many in this new day be- 
lieve religious education is going to change the evils of the day. 
Perfect adulthood is achieved by taught childhood only. 

Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing gave an unusually appealing 
lecture-recital as one of the features of the evening program. 

Women’s Day was opened at the Universalist Church by 
the program of the New York State Missionary Association. 
Mrs. Alice T. Walker of Rochester, state president, presided. 
The welcome was extended by Mrs. Maud L. Brigham of Perry. 
Response for the state organization was made by Mrs. Ida 
E. Moulton of Dolgeville. Reports of officers and chairmen of 
departments showed active support of the work, especially in 
Japan and North Carolina. A small deficit in the Southern 
Building Fund was made up by a collection at the close of the 
afternoon meeting. : 

Mrs. Harry A. Hersey made an appeal for the study of the 
foreign missions text books on Africa, especially the one written 
by Jean MacKenzie, author of note. 

The Missionary Society elected: President, Mrs. Alice T. 
Walker, Coldwater; vice-president, Mrs. Mabel Bolton, Syra- 
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cuse; recording secretary, Mrs. Edith Johnson, Canandaigua; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, Rochester; 
treasurer, Mrs. Ethel Walker, Dexter. 

The State Woman’s Aid elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ida E. Moulton, Dolgeville; first vice-president, 
Mrs. H. H. Hicks, Syracuse; second vice-president, Mrs. Wm. 
Metz, Perry; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Minnie Gardinier. 

A Friendship Luncheon was held at the Methodist church. 
Toastmistress was Mrs. Ida E. Moulton of Dolgeville. Toasts 
were given by Mrs. Gardinier of Herkimer, Miss Grace White of 
Brooklyn and Mrs. Russell of Rochester, representing the women’s 
organization. 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. Walker again presided. After 
prayer by the Rev. W. J. Metz of Perry, Mrs. Walker gave an ad- 
dress. She said in part: ‘“‘We must undergird the faith of our 
church women. Church women must vote, and must promote 
World Peace, must change climatic conditions so war naturally 
dies. Women must study church history. One hundred years 
ago would Universalist church women have eaten dinner in a 
Methodist church and supper in a Baptist church? In the na- 
tional commission of Protestant church women, their governing 
group of twenty-one women contains one Universalist woman. 
Church women are kingdom builders. These are crisis years 
for the church.” 

The main address was delivered by the Rev. Hannah Powell 
of Sunburst, N.C. Miss Powell said that this was her first New 
York Convention, but she is well known in Maine, her native 
state. In a small denomination like ours, one may know all the 
worth while people in it. The main part of her address was 
centered around seven points. The building of Friendly House, 
the property owned by the movement, the Sunday school of 


over seyenty members, the summer school, a big institution, the 


community foundation, intangible signs and the future. 

In the evening President John Murray Atwood called the 
103d annual Convention to order. 

Gree‘ings from Perry were extended by the Rev. John B. 
Freestone of the Baptist church, and the Rev. Wm. J. Metz of 
the Universalist church. The president responded. 

The sermon topic, “The Call of To-day to the Church of 
Yesterday,’ was discussed by the Rev. W. H. Skeels of Herkimer. 

The church has outlived all other institutions and has en- 
tered all political divisions. It is an ancient institution in a 
modern world. Is the church of yesterday going to adapt it- 
self to our needs? The present day calls for new thoughts about 
God. Our thoughts have changed about geology, physiology, 
ete., why not have new thoughts about theologies? Wm. J. 
Bryan tried to chain the church to outworn theology. 

1. Theology must square with the thought of time. 

2. Standards must conform with new thoughts of life. If 
we see more of wrong it’s because we see more of right. It’s be- 
cause we’re doing more thinking. 

3. The new age is calling for closer co-operation among 
churches. Many may not believe in church union, yet we ought 
to believe in close working agreements between churches. 

Following the sermon A. R. Watrous played a violin solo. 
The communion was conducted by the Rev. Clara Morgan of Hor- 
nell, formerly of Perry. 

A large audience attended the closing session held in the 
Baptist church, when Dr. F. W. Betts of Syracuse gave an 
inspiring address. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: Expressing profound 
sympathy to Mrs. George Delbert Walker in the loss of her 
husband; endorsing the work of the General Sunday School 
Association: approving the adoption and ratification by the 
United States of the multilateral treaties on the abolition of war, 
and recommending that Armistice Sunday be designated for the 
presentation of the whole question of world peace; thanking the 
church and community for their hospitality. 

Officers elected: President, Dr. John Murray Atwood, Can- 
ton; vice-president, Dr. John Sayles, Mt. Vernon; secretary, 
the Rev. W. J. Metz, Perry; treasurer, Lynn S. Randall, Syra- 
cuse; trustees (three years), the Rev. Clara E. Morgan, Hornell, 


Heman W. Morris, Rochester. Fellowship Committee, Dr. Harry 
W. Reed, Watertown; Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, Utica; the Rev. 
Emerson H. Lalone, Brooklyn; Fred B. Chapin, Dolgeville; 
George H. Bowers, Canton. Trustees of Clinton Institute, Dr. 
J. M. Atwood, N. B. Fairchild, Francis Perkins, George Bowers. 
Preacher of occasional sermon, Dr. F. W. Betts. Place of next 


Convention, Syracuse. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of Battles Lost and Wars Won 


I traveled in the Sunny South, and I came-unto a city called 
Fredericksburg where the handsome General Burnside lost a 
large-sized battle and hardly hurt General Lee at all. And from 
thence I rode it may have been a dozen miles into the Wilderness 
where, two years later, General Grant lost a larger battle. And 
I said, Alas, that after two years there had been less than a score 
of miles of inevitable gain, and even then the battle was lost. 

And I rode not many miles to Chancellorsyille, where 
General Hooker said, and said truly, that he held Lee’s army in 
one hand and Richmond in the other, and both hands slipped. 
And I rode less than ten miles to where General Grant fought 
at Spottsylvania and lost that battle also 

And I went on to Fair Oaks where General McClellan fought. 
Lee and was whipped. And then I rode to where within what 
soldiers call Spitting Distance General Grant fought Lee at 
Cold Harbor and Grant was whipped. 

And I said, Alas, alas! Was ever a battle more bravely fought 
or more stupidly planned than Fredericksburg, or better planned 
and more disgracefully fought than Chancellorsville, or more 
skillfully planned and more weakly lost than Fair Oaks? Alas 
for Burnside and Hooker and McClellan! 

And then I said, Grant took more defeats and lost more 
battles than all of them together: yet he Won the War. 

And I prophesied and said, Oh, ye who were slain on all these 
fields of blood, rise ye and testify against the sons of men that 
they fight at all and fight with such futility. And then add ye 
this word—If ye must fight, fight for something worth continuing 
to fight for, and do not stay defeated. For the battle is won not 
by the Man who is never whipped, but by him who being whipped 
goeth on to Victory. 


* * * 


A PICTURE OF THE EDITOR 
Read this, and weep—or laugh if you can: 


Dear Str: Reading in the daily press of your tirade 
against Drs. Straton and Norris, in their campaign 
against Alco-Al Smith, I am constrained to write you 
just a few lines. 

lama Methodist, but first and always an American, 
and J am sorry to tell you that you are a disgrace to 
the memory of Wesley, and Methodism. 

Your action befits that of the hirelings of the Pope, 
and I am sure that you would make an excellent am- 
bassador to the court of the Vatican should Al get in 
the White House. 

There are many so-called Protestants who would 
serve the Pope and sell their soul for a mess of porridge, 
poor spineless, weak-kneed creatures. 

There is no fool like an educated fool. Long live 
Protestantism, and may the hills and mountains re- 
sound with that old stand-by, “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” ‘‘They shall not pass!’’ 

Yours for Christ and our flag, 


The Editor has not often been nominated for any job oute 
side his chosen field, and this suggestion of a brother Methodist 
touches him profoundly. There have been worse diplomats in 
Rome than a Methodist editor would be. 

However, if the brother had been reading the Northwestern, 
as well as the dailies, he might have had some doubts about this 
editor’s fitness for an ambassadorial‘ appointment to the Vati- 
can.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR ATTITUDE IN THE CAMPAIGN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading this week’s Leader I fee: like saying to you that 
to my mind the Leader has been conducted admirably in a trying 
political compaign. The editor has stated his own position and 
given both, if not several, sides, a candid hearing. It has been 
a campaign which forcibly illustrates the fact that a strictly 
moral issue does not get discussed upon its merits in a strictly 
political campaign like a Presidential election. The reason for a 
prohibition law and whether it has accomplished enough to 
warrant its continuance and the support of all welfare workers 
has been lost in a gale of poiitical prejudices and politicai per- 
sonalities which have nothing to do with the merits or demerits 
of prohibition. And whether Mr. Hoover or Mr. Smith is elected 
does not determine whether the Volstead Act is a wise and bene- 
ficial legal means of controlling the evils of strong drink. If Mr. 
Hoover is elected the opposition to prohibition wili continue the 
same tactics which they have kept up for seventy-five years, and 
if Mr. Smith is elected, the believers in prohibition undoubtedly 
will redouble their efforts. On Nov. 7 the question of controlling 
the evils of strong drink will be just where it is to-day, with the 
exception that the attitude of such papers as the Leader will have 
helped to clarify the problem of some irrelevant issues and preju- 
dices. 

B. M.A. 

Maine. 

* * 


MISS SLAUGHTER IN AUBURN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was so glad to have the privilege of hearing Miss Slaughter 
at Auburn. She is a wonderful girl and most interesting as a 
speaker. She was very fine at the banquet and a great credit 
to the Association. 

Am so glad Dr. Lowe is to have the Boston church. How 
fortunate the people are who will be able to hear him each Sun- 
day and work with him. 

Mabel F. Lamb. 

Rockland, Maine. 


* * 


FROM A CHICAGO LAWYER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is hard to understand the attitude of apparently intelli- 
gent Protestants towards the Catholic Church and the members 
of that organization when they become candidates for public 
office. It is undoubtedly true that the Catholic Church as an 
organization has interfered in political matters and has con- 
trolled and attempted to control governments for its own in- 
terest, but that does not mean that there is any danger of the 
church attempting to interfere in political matters in America 
or that its members, if elected to office, would be controlled by it. 
Neither does it mean that the Catholic Church is peculiar in these 
matters. The Protestant Church would do and has done the same 
thing whenever and wherever it has had the power. Calvin did 
these things in Geneva; the Puritans did them in Massachusetts 
Bay, to mention only two instances. Tennessee Protestants 
would make Fundamentalism a state creed if they could, and so 
would those of many other states. The Lord’s Day Alliance 
would compel all the people to observe Sunday according to the 
Protestant formula. 

And all intelligent Protestants should know that individual 
Catholics do not follow the church in political matters. Catholic 
Italy deprived the Pope of all political power. The Mexican con- 
sul here tells me that the membership of the Mexican Federation 
of Labor is 90 per cent Catholic, but it did not desert Calles in 
his measures against the church. Any one who knows Governor 
Smith would know that he would hotly resent any attempted 
interference by the church if he were elected President. 

May I add one word about the activities of Mrs. Wille- 


brandt? To the Catholic Church divorce has been barred and 
birth control is wholly sinful. Suppose an organization com- 
mitted to these views should send speakers to a Catholic Con- 
ference who should urge the priests in the Conference to urge 
their members to vote for the candidates favoring their views on 


this question regardless of all other considerations. What 
would the Protestants of this country think of that? 
One word more, prohibition is not a moralissue. Temperance 


may be, but there are a great many who think prohibition is the 
very worst way of securing temperance. 
William H. Holly. 
* * 


A FRIENDLY VOICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Do you care to have a reader tell you how much she enjoys 
your “‘Cruisings’’ and editorials? ‘‘A Cooing Editor’ is worth the 
price of the paper for a year; it gave me a good laugh. 

I do not agree with you when you say you believe in women 
and Universalist ministers smoking. It does them no good and 
people do not respect them as they would if they would set a 
good example for boys and girls. I know you will not print this, 
for the last word was said a long time ago about smoking. 

Mrs. H. 


Why not print this? It balances some others. Only we 
want you to know that we do not ‘“‘believe in women and Uni- 
versalist ministers smoking.”’ We believe in not criticising them 
if they follow their own best light in doing it.« Isn’t there a big 
difference between not condemning people for doing things and 
approving their doing things? 

The Editor. 
* * 


AGREES AND DISAGREES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can agree with Elizabeth W. Morton when she says “‘your 
paper is so good and I have sworn by it many times.’’ We can 
not have too much praise of the Leader. 

But in regard to the “nip” that she refers to, I think that it 
belongs on the other side of the house, and that it was doing 
its level best to live up to its ancestral glory. 

Mrs. Arnold. 

Braintree, Mass. 

“ * x 
SHOULD REACTIONS DEPRESS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are certainly what my wife calls ‘“‘a good sport,’’ and 
can take punishment with more Christian philosophy than al- 
most any editor I can recall. The “‘reactions’”’ of your readers 
would depress me at times were it not that I am accustomed to 
“open forums” both of platform and press, and know their 
tendency to call out folks of extreme emotional reaction and 
intolerant types of belief. Sometimes I feel like following the 
comment of Henry Ward Beecher, who, on the occasion of a 
very long and wearisome tirade by a woman of his congregation 
in one of the open mid-week meetings, laconically remarked when 
at length she sat down, “‘Nevertheless I still believe in the right 
of women to speak in public.’’ So on the whole I think the de- 
partment one of the most valuable in your rarely well-edited 
paper. 

W.R. 

California. 

* * 
WANTS TO GO ON WITH US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Most certainly I want to renew my subscription to the Leader. 
I can not remember a time when we did not have it in my father’s 
home, and I shall not like to be without it. It is a great paper. 

Mabel H. Adams. 

Springfield, Vt. 
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The General Convention at Work 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention met in Detroit, Michigan, Oct. 22 and 23, 1928. This 
was an experiment to determine the advisability of meeting in 
different places that the Trustees might get more closely in touch 
with local churches and church groups. Dr. Adams and his 
people prepared a banquet for Monday night at which were 
present many from the churches of Michigan and Ontario. 

Committees of the Board met on October 21 and spent 
several hours conferring on particular matters presented to them. 
The Committee on Church Extension considered a report on all 
of the Church Extension fields and adopted a report presented 
by the General Superintendent which was the basis of action by 
the full Board. The Finance Committee discussed investments 
and ways and means of raising funds. This Committee is pre- 
paring a budget of receipts and expenses by which the Board 
will be guided during the year. 

The report of the Secretary presented not only matters of 
routine business but a discussion of some of the problems before 
the church as a whole as well as some suggestions for plans and 
policies for the office of Executive Secretary during the coming 
year. The plan adopted by the September meeting of the Board 
to combine, for the present, the work of the General Superin- 
tendent and Secretary involves some rearrangements by which 
the Executive Secretary shall be free to do a larger amount of 
field work than heretofore. It was decided that the General 
Convention should work with and through the State Conven- 
tions and Superintendents to a larger degree than ever before. 
It is believed that this will tend toward greater effectiveness 
in organization and results. 

The ideal set for the year was to emphasize the importance 
of the local church, and to bend every effort to strengthen all 
local centers of work. In a time when government statistics 
show that fully one-half of the people of the United States are 
not connected with any religious organization, and particularly 
when liberal religion is being demanded by thinking people, the 
challenge to the Universalist Church is greater than ever before. 
It is the purpose of the Board, therefore, to aid, in every possible 
way, the growth and strength and influence of local churches 
and State Conventions. This includes the encouragement of 
our ministers to keep in touch with the newer movements of 
thought and life, the strengthening of mission churches, co- 
operation with auxiliary organizations and the most efficient 
use of man power and available financial resources. 

One feature of this is to be increased publicity in the Chris- 
tian Leader and by mail for the purpose of arousing a new ‘“‘sense 
of mission and responsibility’’ among Universalists everywhere. 
New plans for Church Extension work were discussed, looking 
toward the appropriation of funds available so that they will 
help produce strong, influential and self-supporting churches in 
strategic centers. 

It was reported that the Ministers’ Pension Plan has been 
put into operation and that fifty-three ministers are now on 
the list of those eligible to payments on the basis of present 
conditions, namely, having reached the age of sixty-eight and 
having served at least twenty-five years in the Universalist 
ministry. Pensions began on April 1, 1928, and this meeting 
voted to continue payments at the rates established for the 
next six months. During this period four more ministers qualify 
for pensions and will be added to the list. As the funds avail- 
able increase, payments will be in larger amounts than at present. 

Reports from the Campaign Committee and the Building 
Committee of the National Memorial Church showed steady 
progress being made. As has been previously announced, the 
old houses on the site of the church have been cleared away and 
excavations have begun. By the time this report is in print, the 
actual work of building will be under way. Subscriptions are 
being received and memorials taken by interested people. It 
is hoped to secure sufficient additional pledges in the near future 


to complete the full amount necessary for the building. Cer- 
tainly by the time of the Washington Convention such pledges 
should be in hand. 

Continued co-operation with other denominations toward the 
goal of a more e‘ective and commanding Christian Church is 
another objective for the year. Not to stand by and watch the 
movement for greater Christian unity sweep by, but to have some 
part in shaping this inevitable movement is the desire and pur- 
pose of the Trustees. e- 

A resolution was adopted in memory of the Rev. George F. 
Fortier, late of Morrisville, Vt., elected a Trustee at the Hart- 
ford Convention in 1927, but prevented by illness from attend- 
ing any of the meetings of the Board. 

‘To fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Fortier, the 
Hon. George E. Danforth of Nashua, N. H., was elected. Mr. 
Danforth’s election adds one more experienced, interested, 
capable layman to the Board. 

A report from the Rev. Helene Ulrich, Universalist repre- 
sentative at the Unitarian-Universalist headquarters at Chau- 
tauqua Lake this past season, gave evidence of the success of 
this co-operative experiment, which will be continued next year. 

The Board received the resolutions adopted by the Y. P. 
C. U. Convention at Ferry Beach last summer. These were 
appreciated and a vote was passed to help the Y. P. C. U. select 
another mission point and also furnish one speaker for the At- 
lanta Convention. 

It was voted to appoint a General Committee and a Program 
Committee for the Convention in Washington next October. 
The General Committee named is: Dr. Roger F. Etz, chairman, 
Dr. L. W. Brigham, F. W. Ballou, the Rev. Hal T. Kearns, the 
Rey. Clinton Scott. 

One of the most serious problems considered at the meet- 
ing was the lack of support of the Japan Mission by the churches 
at home. The Board was very emphatic in its endorsement of 
the Japan work, and a meeting of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the Executive Committee was ordered. 

The Committee on Administration presented a complete 
revision of the rules of the Board for consideration. These new 
rules were adopted, defining the duties of committees and other 
matters of organization. One of these rules provided for an 
Executive Committee of the Board with certain powers defined 
by the rules. This committee is to consist of the chairman of the 
Board, the chairman of the Finance Committee and three other 
trustees to be appointed by the chairman. 

Most of the regular business of this meeting was concluded 
on Monday, with Tuesday given largely to a discussion of 
policies and plans to be worked out. 

The next meeting will be held in Washington, D. C., April 
8-9, 1929. 


* * * 


A WORD FROM THE EDITOR 


In this interesting summary of the proceedings of the action 
taken by the Board of Trustees at Detroit we find no reference 
whatever to an interesting incident at the banquet. In the 
absence of the Executive Secretary in the South we take this 
opportunity to say that all reports received at this office indicate 
that the banquet was an occasion where everybody expressed 
the highest appreciation of the service which is being rendered 
by Dr. Etz, and pledged hearty co-operation. 

The General Superintendent, Dr. John Smith Lowe, just 
before the banquet closed, asked permission to say a word. 
Dr. Lowe called attention to the fact that this was probably 
the last public utterance he would make as General Superintend- 
ent. It was the closing public word of a service of twelve years. 
He wanted that word to be one of appreciation of the work and 
ability of Dr. Etz and an emphatic declaration that he sym- 
pathized with the policies that Dr. Etz had outlined at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees and would pledge himself to the 
largest co-operation possible. 
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Our growing thought makes growing revelation—George Eliot. 


Devotions for Children 
Getting Acquainted with God. By Rob- 
bins W. Barstow, D. D. (Macmillan. 
$1.00.) 

Here is a book in which the preacher 
and the pastor become one. Dr. Barstow 
reveals himself in these pages as a minister: 
one that ‘‘needeth not to be ashamed.” 
The purpose of this book, barely one 
hundred pages long, is to aid parents in 
their homes to lead their children into an 
appreciation of and a love for the splendid 
simplicities of our faith. One suspects 
that there are many fathers and mothers 
who treasure the memory of “family 
prayers’ and yet have not been quite 
brave enough to give their own children 
the same experience, and so the same 
memory. They will find in this little 
book of devotion the very help they need. 
A brief introductory comment; a brief 
scripture passage; a brief prayer. There 
are fifty such sections and in every one of 
them there is revealed an insight both into 
the teachings of Jesus and into the minds 
of little children that will make this book 
welcome and valued in many homes. We 
commend it most heartily. 

Boynton Merrill. 

West Newton, Mass. 

* * 
Constructive Revolt 
Protestantism. By Dean W. R. Inge. 

(Doubleday, Doran. 75 cents.) 

To those who are out of sorts with the 
loose thinking and looser talking that the 
Smith presidential candidacy has aroused, 
the little pocket-size volume by Dean 
Inge on the broad subject of ‘‘Protestant- 
ism” is a wholesome and stimulating 
prophylaxis. It is a scholarly yet semi- 
popular discussion of the development of 
the Christian faith, in that sphere called 
Protestantism, as contrasted with Roman 
Catholicism, and quite apart from the 
Greek Orthodox or other Eastern sects. 

In seventy-seven closely packed pages, 
we have a discerning and logically out- 
lined resume of the entire movement of 
constructive revolt, from the earliest 
uneasiness, through the German Reforma- 
tion, sketching the leadership of Zwingli, 
Calvin, and other outstanding figures, 
emphasizing, as is natural from an English 
churchman, the Reformation in England, 
and commenting upon the later outcrop- 
pings of the essential genius of Protestant- 
ism, such as Quakerism, Rationalism, 
Evangelicalism, and Modernism. 

According to Dean Inge, the main 
function of Protestantism ‘“‘is essentially 
an attempt to check the tendency to cor- 
ruption and degradation which attacks 
every institutional religion.”’ «In: this 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


sense, the first Protestants are to be found 
in the noble succession of the Hebrew 
prophets, including John the Baptist 
and Jesus. But before many centuries, 
the new religion built about the Christ 
had fallen into the same or worse errors of 
institutionalism, formalism, and spiritual 
stagnation. And out of each wave of 
darkness, there broke through with the 
still lighted torch of reality some remnant 
of constructive revolutionists. 

Apropos of recent campaign issues and 
utterances, one is given pause as the keen 
mind of the Dean of St. Paul’s analyzes 
with ruthless accuracy the Roman system 
as to its imperialism, its authoritarianism, 
its monopolistic claims, and its methods 
of popular exploitation. The chapter on 
Institutionalism is particularly illuminat- 
ing in the matter of the fundamental 
philosophy of Rome, and her modus 
operandi. 

But this study is most emphatically not 
a biased denunciation of Catholicism. 
It is primarily a positive investigation of 
the various elements of liberty, spiritual 
awareness, individualism, faith, humani- 
tarianism, and clear reasoning, which have 
contributed to the tree-like structure of 
Protestantism. And the simile is sound, 
for, as in forest growth the lower branches 
die off, so with Protestantism; many of 
its earlier expressions have lived out their 
day and become but dead wood or branch 
sears, on the stalwart main trunk of the 
still growing tree. For as Santayana is 
quoted as saying, Protestantism has not 
yet fully found itself. It is still in the 
making. And Dean Inge’s contribution 
will not be inconsiderable, if those who are 
concerned for its future fulfilments will 
study with him the development of their 
own spiritual heritage. 

Robbins W. Barstow. 

Madison, Wis. 
Christianity Reborn. 

(Macmillan. $2.00.) 

This book is interesting as a revelation 
of the distance a mind may drift, or steer, 
after it has broken the old theological moor- 
ings. The author, still young, is a gradu- 
ate of what would be rated an orthodox 
theological school, and has given most of 
his life to the ministry. His experiences 
led him “‘to pursue a serious, self-imposed 
study of the actual nature of Christianity 
as viewed from the standpoint of human 
need.” The result is this book. 

Evidently he finds Christianity, especial- 
ly as expressed in and through the church, 
to be well nigh bankrupt and futile as a 
force for the social well-being of man. 
He denounces the worthlessness of de- 
nominationalism, the folly of most that is 
taught in theological schools, the waste 
of time and effort in the ministry, the 


By L. L. Leh. 


utter lack of worth in the church to-day. 

Yet despite all its faults Christianity 
itself is vigorous and potent; all that is 
required is that it shall be understood and 
rightly used. Constructively the author 
pleads for the spiritualizing of present 
day life and declares it is the main business 
of Christianity reborn to effect this trans- 
formation. The later chapters deal with 
the method. We might sum it all up by 
saying that the author visions the estab- 
lishment of a vast religious foundation 
which shall deal with and control every 
conceivable human activity, from the 
kitchen to the State House, from the play- 
ground to the office, from the stage to the 
altar. Industry, edueation, recreation, 
politics—nothing escapes. It is Utopia 
indeed! 

Were the material better organized and 
discursiveness under more effective con- 
trol the book would be more readable, 
and yet through its pages run an earnest- 
ness, a yearning, a purity of purpose that 
are very appealing. ‘“‘The making of a 
world fit for humanity to live and grow 
in, and of a humanity fit to live and grow 
in such a world, is the sublimest and most 
daring ambition that has ever been con- 
ceived on earth.” 

Herberi E. Benton. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* x 


With Wisdom Get Understanding 
Charles W. Eliot’s Talks to Parents and 
Young People. By Edward H. Cotton. 

(Beacon Press. $1.75.) 

In this little volume of collected maga- 
zine articles you will find Dr. Eliot’s ap- 
praisal of the essentials of good living. 
Clear thinking, high sentiments, hard 
work, these are the sources of life’s main 
satisfactions. They are open to all who 
have the strength of character to possess 
them and are more likely to be attained 
by the poor men’s sons than by rich. The 
book is especially valuable to the whole 
family as it dwells repeatedly upon the 
graces, intellectual, moral and spiritual, 
which are accessible through the vocation 
of the family. Views on student life, 
college sports and religion are also clearly 
stated. A book of homely philosophy 
austerely stated. 

Hurley B. Begun. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Talks to Boys, in the Chapel of Groton 
School. By Sherrard Billings, B. D. 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.75.) 

Mr. Billings’s talks to boys are concise, 
genuine, and by no means commonplace. 
It must not be inferred from the title- 
that he ‘‘talks down;” he is too wise and 
sincere for that. But he has his own terse 

(Continued on page 1436) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WOMEN OF NEW YORK STATE 


The thirty-fourth annual Convention of 
the W. U. M. S. of New York State was 
held on Wednesday, Oct. 10, at Perry, 
N. Y., with a large attendance. Mrs. Alice 
T. Walker of Rochester, president, pre- 
sided. 

There are twenty-three Circles in the 
state with a membership of 587, nine 
members at large, twenty-seven life mem- 
bers, making a total of 623. 

Seven Clara Barton Guilds are affiliated 
with the society, and since the Convention 
a new Guild has been reported from Grace 
Messiah Church at Buffalo. 

The treasurer's report showed that 
New York State’s apportionment to the 
W.N. M. A. for Japan, Southern work, 
and the Southern Building Fund, has been 
paid in full, besides special interests of the 
State Society in girl’s scholarship at Camp 
Hill, and a supported girl in the Blackmer 
Home. 

Two Circles, Rochester and Canandai- 
gua, have pledged $10 a year for five years 
toward the ‘“‘Agnes Hathaway” girl in the 
Blackmer Home. —Money for refurnishing 
the Home was reported and a special gift 
of $328 was presented to Maude and Julia 
Cary of St. Lawrence University last 
Thanksgiving Day, through the loving 
thought and solicitation of Maud Harmon 
Reed, superintendent of Japan work. 

Mexican School Bags were sent by 
several societies. 

Mrs. Lottie C. Hersey, Canton, superin- 
tendent of Mission Study, spoke of the 
fascinating books for study this year and 
of the literature concerning the W. N. 
M. A., and its work, organization and 
methods for local circles. 

Miss Grace White of Brooklyn repre- 
sented the Universalist Women’s Alliance 
of the Metropolitan District, and gave a 
report of their organization and work 
along religious and philanthropic lines. 

Among the resolutions passed were the 
following: 

1. That a superintendent of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Endowment Fund be 
appointed by the president with power to 
raise funds in New York State. 

2. That the women of the Universalist 
Church urge the ratification by the Senate 
of the Multilateral Treaty. 

3. That our State President be asked 
to represent our Universalist women as a 
delegate to the National Conference for 
the Cause and Cure of War, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

At one o’clock a Friendship Luncheon 
was served to about 100 women. Mrs. 
Ida Moulton of Dolgeville presided as 
toastmistress. Responses were given by 
Mrs.YMinnie Gardinier of Herkimer, Mrs. 
Sarah W. Russell of Rochester, and Miss 
Grace White of Brooklyn. 


At the afternoon session Mrs. Alice T. 
Walker, state president, gave a brief ad- 
dress followed by a solo by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Clark of Perry. 

It was a great joy to have as our prin- 
cipal speaker Rev. Hannah J. Powell of 
Sunburst, North Carolina. All gave her 
the closest attention as she related step by 
step the progress made in the Pigeon River 
Valley during these last years, and the 
many contacts with the people in parish 
work, Sunday school, summer school, 


kindergarten and in many other ways. 
Our support of the Southern work will be 
greatly strengthened for having had this 
personal touch with dear Miss Powell. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year are 
as follows: President, Mrs. Alice T. Walk- 
er, Rochester: vice-president, Mrs. Mabel 
C. Bolton, Syracuse; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, Rochester; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Edith W. John- 
son, Canandaigua; treasurer, Mrs. Ethel 
Vande Walker, Dexter} trustee for two 
years, Mrs. Imogene Zoller, Little Falls; 
trustee for one year, Mrs. Lottie C. Her- 
sey, Canton. 
Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


IS SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE 
DEVOTIONAL MEETING? 


In a late issue of the’ Christian Century 
appears an interesting editorial further 
consideration of which is pre-eminently 
worth while. 

The editorial points out the advance 
which has been made in lessons which are 
used in church schools, and then turns its 
attention to the usual young people’s 
meeting, showing that the ‘devotional 
topics’ are a series of unrelated subjects 
for discussion, and asking what can be 
done to remedy this fault. 

Furthermore it goes on to mention the 
work that the Methodist Church is do- 
ing alone these lines, that of devotional 
topics made up into units of study cover- 
ing a month or more, where each group 
may chose the unit in which they are 
interested. 

Every one who has cons‘dered the ques- 
tion at all seriously must admit that there 
is something radically wrong with our 
present system of selecting topics for 
young people’s meetings. When every 
other sort of organization seems to 
realize the necessity for some definite 
plan, we are still content to choose at ran- 
dom fifty-two topics and call it a year’s 
program. (And in the main the Y. P. 
C. U. topics are infinitely better than 
those outlined by some other young 
people’s groups!) We do often have a par- 
ticular idea in mind and carry it through 
the month, such as our topics for De- 
cember, which include the study of the 
biographies of four outstanding Univer- 
salists, Hosea Ballou, Quillen H. Shinn, 
Frederick A. Bisbee, and Clara Barton. 
Yet again, consider these for July: ‘‘True 
Americans,” ‘“‘The Trend of Modern 
Literature,’ ‘“‘The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey,”’ and “‘Family Life.’’ Are we reach- 
ing any particular conclusion as a result 
of that month’s work? 

Is it not time that we found some way 
to make the different Unions really think 
seriously about the problem of what they 
are going to do with their Sunday evening 


hours, rather than having them just accept 
a series of topics that are given to them? 

Attempts at solution have not been 
lacking in the Y. P. C. U. The activities 
calendar was started with the idea of 
making the whole work of the Union cor- 
relate as much as possible with the devo- 
tional meetings planned. And it was a 
step in the right direction. Just what plan 
would be more feasible it is not my place 
to say, but a few of the things that it would 
seem we should be working to incorporate 
in our topics are these: 

First, a definite idea in view for each 
unit of work, said units to extend over one 
or two months, and to give such a founda- 
tion that the Unioners will be able to ar- 
rive at some definite conclusions. 

Furthermore, some plan by which these 
units of study are not chosen for the local 
Unions, but are rather chosen by them. 
Perhaps the local Union could choose 
subjects in which they are interested, and 
in working these out might be given the 
aid of the Devotional Committee. That 
would mean, of course, that the Devotional 
Committee would have to be made up of 
eight or ten of our best workers and think- 
ers. Or the topics might suggest a num- 
ber of diterent units, such as the Metho- 
dists have done, and let the local Union 
choose which unit they will use, then send 
outlines, bibliography, and similar helps 
from the Y. P. C. U. office that they may 
use in making their plans. 

Lastly we must have topics that will 
not just ‘“‘make a good discussion,’ but 
will lead the Unioners to think, and to 
really think, about things that are worth 
the time that is needed for adeyuate 
preparation of a discussion. 

Perhaps such plans can not be worked 
out, but at least it is worth while for us to 
consider the problem, for some solution 
must be found if the Y. P. C. U. is to make 


itself worth while. 
* * 


Church service is helpfulness to people, 
public worship is preparation for it.— 
Harry E. Fosdick, ~ 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday Schoo! Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Nov. 11-17. Bellows Falls, Vt.; Head- 
guarters; Malden, Arlington and Ever- 
ett, Mass. (Training classes.) 
Miss Slaughter: 
Nov. 11-17. Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Nov. 11-17. Framingham, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 
* * 


AFTER ARMISTICE DAY WHAT? 


We are hoping that all our schools are 
making some use of Armistice Day that 
will result in a new resolve to help build 
a world of peace. But this stupendous 
task can not be accomplished by a single 
lesson once a year. What can we do after 
Armistice Day? 

Our superintendents can introduce peace 
education into the worship services. The 
note-book fillers often include suggestions. 
A good book for special material is ““Peace 
Crusaders, Adventures in Good-will,”’ 
by Anna Bassett Griscom. Price $1. 

Every teacher should be supplied with 
the World Friendship leaflet published by 
this Association. 

The following material may be used for 
class instruction, as a substitute for what 
we call the “regular lessons,’ during a 
longer or shorter period. 

For primary, junior, intermediate grades. 
“Peace Lessons,’ by Anna FitzGerald 
Van Loan. Three volumes. $1 each. 

For intermediate grades. ‘Lessons in 
Good-will,’’ published by the Church 
Peace Union Price. 20 cents. 

For young people. ‘Conflict or Co- 
operation.” A study outline issued by 
the World Youth Peace Congress, 104 
East 9th St., New York City. Twelve 
lessons and suggestions for leaders. 

For adults. ‘“The Proposal to Renounce 
War.”’ A four weeks’ study of the Pact 
of Paris, published by the Federal Council, 
105 Fast 22d St. New York City. 15 
cents a copy; 10 copies for $1. 

“The Churches and World Peace.” A 
study outline also published by the Fed- 
eral Council, 25 cents each, 10 copies for $1. 

* * 
TWO STATE CONVENTIONS SHAR- 
ING THE WORK 


It was at once a pleasure and a privilege 
to visit the State Conventions in Indiana 
and Michigan. At both gatherings, there 
was manifest a very genuine interest in 
religious education. 

In Indiana, they have a Sunday School 
Convention, ably presided over by Mrs. 
Wood Leslie of Muncie. At its session, 
reports were given of the various schools, 
showing some excellent work. The policies 
of the General Sunday School Association 
were endorsed, both by the recommenda- 
tions passed and by the financial help 


PAGEANTRY AT ARLINGTON 
This scene from ‘“The Radiant Life,” by 


Stella Marek Cushing, indicates some- 
thing of the spirit which the school at 
Arlington, Mass., puts into its work and 
also something of the attractive results 
obtained. 


given the parent Association. Several 
times it was said in discussion that the 
church school has even greater significance 
than the preaching service. The visitor 
from Headquarters conducted a confer- 
ence, in which she showed some important 
ways in which the G. S.§S. A. tries to help 
our schools. Many questions followed. 
On Sunday morning, the session of the 
church schooi, augmented by the delegates, 
filled the church. At the closing session on 
Sunday afternoon, the visitor from Head- 
quarters spoke on “The Theory of Re- 
ligious Education of the Universalist 
Church.”’ 

In Michigan there is no Sunday School 
Association, but a full afternoon program 
was given to Sunday school interests. 
This was a plan worthy of imitation by 
other State Conventions. 'The audience 
included not only the Sunday school 
workers, but all the ministers in the state, 
and many fathers and mothers. Miss 
Dorothy M. Lichleighter, director of 
religious education in a Congregational 
church in Jackson, Mich., and Miss 
Dorothy Tilden, director of religious edu- 
cation in our own church at Detroit, were 
speakers. Both young women brought 
vital messages, and their youth and en- 
thusiasm made many older people envy the 
opportunities of the young women of to-day. 
The Headquarters visitor then repeated the 
conference hour plan used in Indianapolis. 
The questions brought out a discussion 
of the responsibilities of parents. One 
speaker said, “The problem of to-day is 


not the problem of youth; it is the prob- . 


lem of parents who shirk their task.’ 


At both conventions, the Headquarters 
visitor was asked to speak at banquet 
and missionary meeting as well as at the 
Sunday school session. But wherever she 
spoke, and whatever the theme assigned, 
she talked about religious education. So 
broad is that subject, and so varied its 
implications, it can easily be discussed 
at any time and under any auspices. # 

A.G.E. 
* * 


PROMPT TO ACT 


A letter went out from Headquarters 
on Oct. 22 suggesting the use of the 
Standards. By return mail requests for 
the necessary material came from the 
following six schools: Lewiston, Maine, 


Baltimore, Maryland, Quincy, Mass., 
Monson, Mass., Binghamton, N. Y., 
Hop Bottom, Pa. Next, please! 
* * 
FRANKLIN, MASS., LEADS IN 
STANDARDS 


Our school at Franklin, Mass., has the 
honor of sending the first Improvement 
Blank report under the Standards for the 
coming year. The points chosen as new 
goals are Cradle Roll and a Budget Plan. 
Details are worked out in regard to reach- 
ing these higher standards. This is the 
second year this school has used the plan. 
A few items chosen each year and a 
definite plan for attaining the goals will 
make of this school one of our most efficient 
groups. Which school will be second? 
And third, and fourth, and so on down the 
line to the last one of our family of schools? 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


At its rally day service the Milford, 
Mass., school had two special talks, one 
on “What Girls Can Get Out of the Sun- 
day School,” by Mrs. Robert E. Gourlie, 
and the other on “What Boys Can Get 
Out of the Sunday School,” by Mr. Allan 
Eastman. Superintendents, these will be 
good subjects for you to use next year. 


Two gentlemen in Rochester, N. Y., 
bear the name of A. W. Beaven. They 
are uncle and nephew. The older is Rev. 
A. W. Beaven, D. D., pastor of the Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church, and is remembered 
as the speaker who carried us all to such a 
height of enthusiasm at the Syracuse 
Convention. The younger is his nephew, 
a student in the Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School, who is to take the place of 
Mr. Ralph Blatt as director of young 
people’s activities in our Rochester Uni- 
versalist church. 


Miss Ruth Drowne of Medford Hillside, 
Mass., is to be director of religious edu- 
cation at the First Church, Cambridge, 
succeeding Miss Ruth Lamson. Last year 
she served with signal success at Bangor, 
Maine. 


\adtienaliont swale anioevtoubiane sie palibent te 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
—In response to re- 
quests from _ several 
members of the con- 
gregation Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter will 
preach during Novem- 
ber a series of sermons 
on Jesus, in which he 
will endeavor to point out in what ways 
the life of Jesus affords inspiration to 
liberals to-day. The subjects are: Nov. 4, 
“Jesus Concerning Democracy.”’ Nov. 11, 
“Jesus Concerning World Peace.” Nov. 
18, “Jesus Concerning Personality.’’ Nov. 
25, “Jesus Concerning God.’’ On Nov. 2 
Mr. Potter addressed the New York League 
of Unitarian Women at the Hotel Bre- 
voort on “The Power of Religion.”” On 
Monday, Nov. 12, Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
are entertaining the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers at luncheon at their 
home, 460 Prospect Avenue, Mt. Vernon. 
* * Prescott House.—The board of 
trustees of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity has approved the recommenda- 
tion of Divine Paternity House Associa- 
tion that the name of Divine Paternity 
House be changed to ‘‘Prescott House of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity.’ The 
change was recommended because of con- 
fusion arising from the use of two names, 
that of ‘Prescott Memorial’ or ‘‘Pres- 
cott House” being used in the neighbor- 
hood, since ‘Prescott Memorial’ is en- 
graved in the stone of the building, and 
that of ‘Divine Paternity House’ being 
used officially. Furthermore, the name of 
“Divine Paternity House” was difficult 
to say and was frequently misunderstood. 
The Sunday school is fortunate in secur- 
ing as superintendent Rev. Charles Davis, 
who is doing graduate work at Union 
Theological Seminary. Mr. Davis has 
had valuable experience in religious edu- 
eation and in young people’s work in 
Maine. Mrs. Davis has volunteered to 
take a class and to be the pianist. Two 
other trained volunteers have offered 
their services and have interesting plans, 
which will be described later. It begins 
to look as if certain dreams will be realized 
in this department. A new development 
is the sponsoring of an English class for 
foreign-born women by the Washington 
Heights D. A. R. The sum of $138 has 
been appropriated and an equal amount 
has been secured from the Russell Sage 
Foundation by the Neighborhood Teach- 
ers’ Association, the organization supply- 
ing the teacher. Sixty children are be- 
ing fed a hot nourishing meal daily. The 
group is limited to this number and in- 
cludes both school and pre-school children. 
A third of the children are 10 per cent or 
more under weight. Several children are 
unable to pay the ten cents required for 


City Letter 


the food. The sum of $27 has been re- 
ceived from mothers’ clubs and interested 
neighbors in the district toward a school 
lunch relief fund. The fifteen little tots 
of the nursery school come together daily 
at 12.380 for lunch, which is followed by 
open-air play until 3. In the afternoon 
dancing and dramatics classes, Miss 
Myers is helping the children to create 
their own dances and plays. On Thursday 
afternoons she has started a story and 
game hour for nursery school graduates, 
children from six to eight years. A group 
of young people from the settlements will 
meet at Prescott House on Nov. 14. Mr. 
Bruno Lasker, of “The Inquiry,’ is the 
leader of the group and will discuss “‘Mod- 
ern Thought as Revealed in Modern Art.” 
A tea for Miss Myers and the new volun- 
teer workers will be held Nov. 15. A 
theater party to ‘‘White Lilacs’ will be 
given by the local board on Nov. 20. 
The local board has started a campaign 
for dollar contributions among neighbors 
and members. * * Washington Heights. 
—An informal gathering of friends was the 
occasion for the announcement of the mar- 
riage of Muriel, daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. C. J. Harris, to Landon B. Ryder, 
son of the church treasurer. The wedding 
took place during the summer in camp. 
So many young men from sixteen to 
twenty have come to Mr. Harris, that 
they have now been organized in an 
“Aviation Corps.’”’ These young men, 
numbering thirty-five, are representative 
of the finest type of character, and are an 
additional help to the church. The boys’ 
work started out with unprecedented 
enthusiasm, and Sunday nights are now 
as popular and enthusiastic as strictly boy 
meetings. Raymond Rosenfeld, a popular 
leader of young men, has been installed 
as head of the junior church. He is a 
ready and eloquent speaker as well as 
worker. On account of the election it has 
been necessary to put off the Benefit 
Fashion Show until Nov. 22. This show 
is a benefit to the church. Improvements 
in the church have increased the seating 
capacity by 100. * * Middletown.—The 
Ladies’ Aid and Mission Circle had a fine 
report of finance at the last meeting and 
voted the trustees a good sum. The Sep- 
tember group reported earnings well 
above the $100 mark, and the October 
group has been busy with jitney sup- 
per and rummage sale to raise its $100. 
The Fortnightly Auxiliary is meeting 
regularly and already has some plans for 
money raising. Recently a social card 
party was held for members and friends, 
with about thirty present. This younger 
ladies’ group is very promising. Among 
other hopeful things is the Sunday school 
with an average above eighty so far. 
Mr. Whippen is giving the children sermon- 


ettes in the devotional service. Mrs. 
Vernon and Mr. Whippen attended the 
State Convention at Perry, and on re- 
turn Mrs. Vernon read a fine summariz- 
ing paper before the two ladies’ groups. 
The young people had a Hallowe’en Party 
in a camp twelve miles away, and are soon 
having a get-together banquet in the 
parish house. A penny supper is on deck 
for November. The church welcomed the 
Walkill Fire Company at its morning 
service Oct. 28, when Mr. Whippen 
preached on ‘‘The Backbone of Christian- 
ity.’ Mr. Whippen is elected by the 
Ministers’ Association to preach the an- 
nual Thanksgiving morning sermon. * * 

Southold.—While Rev. Abram Conklin 
and his wife were enjoying an automobile 
ride recently their car was run into by 
another and Mrs. Conklin was seriously 
injured. She was taken to the Eastern 
Long Island Hospital at Greenport, where 
she is slowly recovering. * * North 
Salem.—Amidst the hills of Westchester 
there is located one of our most attractive 
country churches. Ministers distinguished 
for devotion, ability and long pastorates 
have lived in the delightful town. The 
last settled minister, Rev. F. T. Nelson, 
with Mrs. Nelson lives in a fine old man- 
sion located upon a hillside that commands 
a charming view. The past summer Rey. 
E. B. Barber of Danbury, Conn., has been 
the preacher. This society has recently 
voted unanimously to deed its property to 
the State Convention. Under the careful 
handling of Mr. H. T. Hunt and his fellow 
members of the board of trustees the in- 
vested funds of the society have increased 
over a thousand dollars. * * Chapin 
Home.—Preachers in October were Rev. 
Henry R. Rose, D. D., and Rev. Wilfred 
H. Sobey. The officiating clergymen for 
November are: 11, Rev. Theodore A. 
Fischer, D. D., and 25, Rev. Emerson 
H. Lalone. The fifty-fifth anniversary of 
the Home was observed Oct. 24. The day 
was memorable for the beloved Mrs. G. W. 
Pearce, an aged trustee, who has attended 
all the anniversary meetings of the Home. 
Mrs. Pearce received the kindest greeting 
of many friends. There was the usual 
sale of fancy and useful articles, and from 
5 to 7 p. m. dinner was served. The Home 
table, in charge of Mrs. Mapes, was fur- 
nished by members of the Home family. 
Mrs. Ames was head of the dinner com- 
mittee; Mrs. Fox, general reception; Mrs. 
Child, fancy table; Mrs. Snow, auxiliary; 
Mrs. Taussig, candy. The Home has 
received a bequest of $64,000 from the 
estate of Mrs. Mary Raynor, formerly of 
Jamaica, and a personal friend of Mrs. 
Beveridge, an honored trustee of the 
Home. * * All Souls.—The Women’s 
League, having voted not to have a fair 
this year, and also having voted to raise 
at least $1,000 for the church, have de- 
cided to have a big theater party and have 
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chosen William Hodge in “‘Straight through 
the Door’ as the attraction. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all to participate 
in this party, which will be held Monday 
evening, Noy. 12. If interested communi- 
eate with Mrs. A. E. Loveland, 251 Maple 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. The various circles 
in the church are rapidly assuming their 
accustomed activities. Two of them have 
already held very successful card parties, 
and others have various interesting events 
scheduled for the near future. Dr. Grose 
has been invited to give the first address 
before the Woman’s Metropolitan Alli- 
ance in the general series on “‘Character 
Building.’ The topic assigned to Dr. 
Grose is “The Home of To-day, Is It 
Sending Forth Youth Rich in Character?’’ 
Dr. Grose has already officiated at four 
weddings this fall and has others scheduled 
for the near future. * * Good Tidings.— 
A committee of the Y. P. C. U. is sending 
weekly notices to all young people to en- 
list their active co-operation. Mr. Lalone 
has spent thought and time in studying 
the problem of ‘‘a new church’’ on Long 
Island. Mr. Wm. Settgas, one of our most 
Maine 

Men’s Get-Togeth- 
er.—The men of Maine 
are to follow the good 
example set them by 
their sons and daugh- 
ters of the Y. P. C. U., 
and their wives and 
sisters of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, by holding a Get- 
Together Rally in Portland on Saturday 
evening, Noy. 17. The gathering will be- 
gin with a dinner at one of the hotels, 
followed by an evening of fun and fellow- 
ship. It is hoped that representatives 
from every Men’s Club in the state will 
be present, and that men from our other 
churches will also attend. * * The 
Y. P. C. U.—The State Young People’s 
Christian Union held its annual mid-year 
Pep Banquet at Brunswick on Friday 
evening, Oct. 26. The Brunswick church 
and Union deserve great credit for the 
way they entertained the young people. 
It is no easy task for a church as small as 
this to provide for so many, entertaining 
over night those who come from a distance. 
The meetings began with a conference on 
the why and how of devotional meetings, 
conducted by Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, 
of Bath, which proved of value both in 
practical suggestions for use in Union 
meetings and in a clearer understanding 
of the purpose of this part of the Union’s 
work. After an hour in which the Unioners 
from out of town had opportunity to find 
their places of entertainment, the banquet 
was served by the ladies of the Macrina 
Society in Odd Fellows’ Hall. About 140 
were seated. They used to call this the 
St. Macrina Society, and they should not 
have dropped the “Saint,” for here is a 


helpful laymen, recently directed a card 
party to raise money for the missionary 
effort. A night of darkness and storm 
hindered the complete success of the 
party, but a goodly sum was realized. * * 
Our Father.—Mr. Howard E. Raymond, 
a friend and supporter of the church for 
many years, bequeathed the sum of 
$12,500 to be added to $2,500 already 
given, to form an endowment fund of 
$15,000 in memory of his mother, Mrs. 
Anna K. Swalm. Mr. Raymond also 
gave the two beautiful Tiffany windows 
that were removed from the old edifice. 
The evening services of music and illus- 
trated lectures are attracting good con- 
gregations. The chairman of the board of 
trustees, Mr. John G. Murray, collected 
more money for the Salvation Army than 
any other individual or committee; in 
fact, created a record. The amount re- 
ceived was several thousand dollars. Mr. 
Richard P. Saunders represented the 
church at the Perry Convention, and is 
serving on a committee of church extension, 
studying opportunities on Long Island. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 
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group of women who can not only serve 
a delicious supper quickly and efficiently, 
but can clear away the dishes, wash them 
and put them away, without disturbing 
in the least the program of singing and 
speaking that follows the banquet. Rev. 
William D. Veazie of Oakland led the 
singing, with Mrs. George F. Magraw of 
Augusta at the piano. Rev. Harold I. 
Merrill of Brunswick acted as toastmaster. 
Danforth McFadden, president of the 
local Union, welcomed the young people. 
State President Stanley A. Snow of 
Rockland responded, and brief talks on 
their departments of Union work were 
given by Robert Manson of Gardiner, 
state treasurer, and Donald Manning of 
Augusta, Legion of the Cross superin- 
tendent. Rev. Milo G. Folsom of Pitts- 
field brought the greetings of the State 
Convention, ‘“‘Daddy Allen’ of Norway 
and the State Superintendent spoke brief- 
ly, and Jack Elliott, president of the 
Bowdoin College Y. M. C. A., told of ex- 
periences in young people’s work on the 
Pacific Coast. Rev. Tracy M. Pullman 
of Dexter gave the address of the evening, 
on ‘‘First Things First.’’ —The young people 
gave vociferous expression to their regard 
for Tracy and Ruth Pullman, and ex- 
pressed regret that they and Rev. Robert 
Rice are soon to leave the state. Songs 
and cheers were interspersed through the 
banquet and the speaking program, and 
dancing filled the rest of the evening. A 
noteworthy feature of the occasion was 
the presence of eleven of the ministers of 
the state, who came, not to speak, but be- 
cause they were interested in the young 
people and their work. * * District Ral- 
lies.—Plans have been made for the ob- 
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servance of Young People’s Day on the 
evening of Nov. 18 by rallies in three of 
the four organized district Unions of the 
state. The Cumberland District will meet 
in Congress Square Church, Portland, the 
Kennebec Valley District in Gardiner, and 
the Central Maine district in Pittsfield. 
For local reasons the Oxford District 
Union found it advisable to hold its meet- 
ing on Nov. 4, at Rumford. * * Pastoral 
Changes.—There is universal regret that 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman has resigned at 
Dexter, to accept a call to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he begins work Dec. 1. He and 
Mrs. Pullman have won the affection not 
only of the Dexter people, but of those of 
the state generally. The same is true of 
Rev. Robert M. Rice, of Rumford, who 
has accepted a call to Beverly, Mass., 
and leaves his present church at the end 
of the year. Never in their hlstory have 
these two churches been in better condi- 
tion. Rey. George Reilly, a member of 
this year’s class at Tufts, began his pas- 
torate in South Paris the middle of Sep- 
tember, and has already won a place for 
himself in the regard of his people. Rev. 
Gordon C. Reardon, of Woodsville, N. H., 
has accepted the unanimous call of the 
Waterville parish, and began his work 
there Noy. 1. The Waterville pulpit has 
been vacant for nearly a year, being sup- 
plied during most of that time by Prof. 
E. C. Marriner, of Colby College. Dexter 
has already taken the first steps toward 
the securing of a new minister, and Dover- 
Foxcroft and the Church of the Messiah, 
Portland, have heard candidates. The 
church in Freeport, long dormant, is 
considering the resumption of services. * * 
Oxford Association.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Oxford Association of Universal- 
ists was held in the church in South Paris, 
Thursday, Oct. 18. The meetings began 
at ten in the morning, when Rev. George 
Reilly welcomed the visitors to his church. 
Music throughout the day was in charge 
of Rey. Pliny A. Allen of Norway. The 
morning address was given by Rey. A. C. 
Townsend of Waterford, one of the three 
ministers of the Oxford County United 
Parish, in which all of the churches in a 
community comprising about two hundred 
square miles, and belonging to three dif- 
ferent denominations, are co-operating. 
Dinner and supper were served by the 
ladies of the entertaining church, who 
contributed much in this way to the happy 
fellowship of the occasion. In the after- 
noon, Miss Ruth Miller of South Paris 
spoke on Sunday school work in the 
churches of the Association, and Rev. 
Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris gave the 
occasional sermon, which was followed 
by the service of communion, conducted 
by Rev. Oluf Tandberg of Mechanic 
Falls. At the business session, Mr. J. 
Harold Neal of South Paris was chosen 
president, and Miss Sue L. Gordon of 
Livermore and Mr. C. A. Bonney of 
Turner were re-elected secretary and 
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treasurer. After supper, Rey. Robert 
Rice of Rumford conducted the devo- 
tional service, and addresses were given by 
Rev. Stanley Manning and Dr. James W. 
Vallentyne of Portland. * * Rededica- 
tion at Brunswick.—During the past 
summer extensive repairs and improve- 
ments have been made in the church at 
Brunswick. The exterior has been painted, 
the interior redecorated and new electric 
fixtures installed. The achievement was 
celebrated with a service of rededication 
on Sunday evening, Oct. 21. Rev. Harold 
I. Merrill, the pastor, presided, and led the 
congregation in the responsive sentences 
of rededication. Rev. Howard D. Spoerl 
of Bath read the Scripture lesson and 
offered prayer. The address of the eve- 
ning was given by the State Superintendent. 
The people of the Brunswick church are 
happy over the results, and the steady 
gains which the church is showing. The 
Rally Day service on Sunday morning, 
Oct. 21, brought out a congregation of 
110. * * Norway Shows the Way.— 
One of the best pieces of news from any of 
the churches of the Pine Tree State comes 
from Norway, where broad and deep 
foundations for the future are being laid. 


Last spring the Sunday school arranged’ 


to have a bus go out each Sunday to the 
Norway Lake neighborhood, about two 
miles in the country, and bring in those 
who cared to come to Sunday school. 
Twenty pupils and one teacher have been 
added by this means. Now another for- 
ward step has been taken in the Millett- 
ville neighborhood, five or six miles from 
the village. A branch of the Norway 
Sunday school was organized Oct. 28 at 
the home of Mrs. Eva Jackson, and she was 
made an assistant superintendent of the 
Norway school, in charge of the Millett- 
ville division. The branch school will 
have an enrollment of about twenty-five. 
Rey. Pliny A. Allen, the pastor, will visit 
the branch school occasionally. * * Other 
Local News.—Bath is in the midst of 
preparations for a financial canvass, and 
has prepared a larger budget than ever 
before. Bangor has begun the broad- 
easting of Sunday evening services and 
concerts, as well as the morning services. 
WABI is the only broadcasting station 
owned and operated by any of our churches. 
Congress Square Church, Portland, made 
extensive repairs and improvements dur- 
ing the past summer, including the in- 
stallation of a new heating plant. The 
changes made provide much better quar- 
ters for the junior department of the church 
school. * * Centennial Sunday.—The 
one hundredth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the State Convention was 
observed by special services in many of 
our churches on Sunday, Oct. 28. This 
observance grew out of a suggestion made 
to the Convention in Lewiston !ast month 
by the treasurer, Mr. W. H. Waterhouse, 
of Old Town. Those who attended the 
Convention caught the spirit of the oc- 


casion; this was an attempt to carry the 
same spirit of enthusiasm to those who 
stayed at home. * * The Centennial 
Fund.—As a part of the observance of 
the Centennial, the Convention is en- 
gaged in raising a fund of $100,000, a 
thousand dollars for each year of its his- 
tory. This will be known as the Centen- 
nial Church Extension Fund, the interest 
to be used in the work of the Convention 
in Maine. Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, former 
State Superintendent, has been called 
back to Maine to take charge of the can- 
vass. He is back in his old home at East 
Hiram, and will devote his time between 
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PERSONALS 


Rey. Clinton Lee Scott of Atlanta on 
Novy. 4 began a series of sermons on ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Social Problems,’’ which will 
be made the basis of discussion by a forum 
at a 10 a. m. meeting on the Sunday fol- 
lowing their delivery. 


Rey. W. H. Morrison was made a life 
member of the New Hampshire State 
Convention of Universalists at the last 
annual meeting. 


Rev. Crawford O. Smith of Beacon 
Church, Brookline, and Mrs. Smith were 
called away Sunday morning, Nov. 4, by 
the sudden death of Mrs. Smith’s sister. 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took charge of 
the All Souls Day service for Mr. Smith. 


Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick have installed 
a telephone at 174 Newbury St., the num- 
ber of which is Kenmore 2610. 


Rey. George A. Gay reports to the Ala- 
bama Universalist Convention a total 
of 172 addresses and sermons the past 
year, involving travel of 12,000 miles. 
The expense of this travel has been a little 
over $500 and the collections have been 
around $1,000. 


Mr. John Gove Lowe of Methuen, one 
of the veteran members of the Methuen 
Universalist church, was at Universalist 
Headquarters on Oct. 31, on the day that 
John Smith Lowe finished his service as 
General Superintendent, to bring his 
congratulations and good wishes. 


Dr. A. Eugene Bartlett of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been conducting Happiness cam- 
paigns at Bridgeport, Conn., Gardner, 
Mass., and Biddeford, Maine, and is 
going soon to the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church at Oak Park, IIl., and the Linwood 
Boulevard Christian Church of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Dr. Lewis B. Fisher of Chicago was 
knocked down by an automobile truck 
Oct. 13 while he was crossing a street 
near his home in Chicago. The signal 
light changed while he was in the middle 
of the street and he was caught by the 
truck while making a dash for the other 
side. Both bones of his right leg between 
knee and ankle were badly broken. He 


Sundays to visiting around the state and 
presenting this cause to our people. It 
is planned to raise the fund by personal 
solicitation, not by quotas, drives, or 
public appeals. An annuity plan has been 
worked out for the benefit of those who 
need the interest on their money for the 
present, but who do not care to trust to 
the uncertainties of bequests by will. 
The officers of the State Convention be- 
speak for Mr. Hoyt the cordial co-opera- 
tion of all the Universalists of Maine, and 
of those Maine Universalists who are now 
living elsewhere. 
Stanley Manning. 


and Interests 


was in a hospital for a week and then was 
sent to his home at 2024 Washington 
Boulevard, where he is making a fine re- 
covery. 

Mrs. John A. Cousens of Chestnut Hill, 
wife of the president of Tufts College, 
entertained the Tufts College Women’s 
Club, Noy. 1. Mr. Denis A. McCarthy 
addressed the gathering on “A Poet 
Looks at the World.” 

Dr. A. B. Hervey sailed for Hamilton, 
Bermuda, Nov. 7. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe and Rey. Cor- 
nelius Greenway entertained the Boston 
ministers at luncheon after the regular 
meeting on Novy. 4. Professor Skinner 
was the speaker. A full account will be 
given next week. 

Rey. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., 
of Washington, D. C., made a quick 
business trip to Chicago the week of Oct. 
29 in connection with the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. 

Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General 
Secretary, is in Florida on business of the 
General Convention. 

Rey. Hannah Powell of Friendly House, 
Inman’s Chapel, Sunburst, N. C., was at 
Universalist Headquarters Nov. 1 on her 
way back to North Carolina. It must be 
remembered that Miss Powell’s new ad- 
dress is R. D. 2, Canton, N. C. 

Rev. Otis R. Rice has been admitted 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, England, 
as ‘Fellow Commoner’ to do graduate 
research work in psychology. 

Rev. Robert M. Rice of Rumford, 
Maine, accepts the invitation of the church 
at Beverly, Mass., to become its pastor. 
Mr. Rice will succeed Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliff, now professor at Tufts College. 

Rey. Lester L. Lewis has accepted the 
pastorate of the church at New Bedford, 
Mass. Mr. Lewis is also serving as minis- 
ter at Yarmouthport. He will assume his 
new duties at New Bedford at once. 

Dr. George E. Huntley is preaching for 
five Sundays in Framingham, Mass., 
where he was pastor for nine years follow- 
ing his graduation. He expects to con- 
tinue his work with the General Sunday 
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School Association until the Washington 
Convention in October, 1929. 


Rey. Carlyle Summerbell, pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Roslindale, Mass., 
and Mrs. Summerbell are receiving many 
expressions of sympathy upon the death 
of Rey. Alva Martin Kerr, D. D., of Day- 
ton, Ohio, editor of the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, brother of Mrs. Summerbell. 


Mrs. F. C. Todd of Minneapolis, ca- 
companied by her friend Miss Sherman 
of New Richmond, Wis., sailed from New 
York Nov. 8 on the S. S. President Wilson 
of the Dollar Line, for a cruise around the 
world as members of the International 
University Cruise. They will sail from 
San Francisco Nov. 27 and be in Tokyo 
alittle before Christmas. Reaching Europe 
in the spring they will visit many coun- 
tries there. They will reach New York 
June 11. 


Massachusetts 

East Boston.—Rev. S. Laurine Free- 
man, pastor. New front doors, repainted 
vestibule and primary room, and other 
improvements, encouraged the people of 
All Souls Church when they assembled 
after the summer vacation, on Sept. 9. 
Congregations for September and October 
have shown an increase of fifty per cent 
over the corresponding months last year. 
Several new members and three new 
teachers have been enrolled in the church 
school. On Oct. 26 the school gave an 
entertainment before a large audience. 
The program included a folk dance and 
rhythmic orchestra selection by members 
of the primary department and a short 
play, ‘America for Americans,’ by the 
older boys and girls. The school made an 
offering last spring, in which nearly every 
member participated, for China Relief. 
This was sent direct to Relief Head- 
quarters, but when the call came this fall 
from the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, another offering was made and again 
nearly every member made a contribu- 
tion. The week day activities for children 
of the neighborhood, irrespective of church 
affiliation, were resumed in September. 
The older girls of this group have organized 
as the “H. H.”’ On Oct. 30 this club gave 
an entertainment before an audience of 
more than a hundred children and adults. 
The program, by members of the club, 
assisted by one small sister, included 
recitations, vocal and piano solos, a solo 
dance and a one-act play, “Jimmie Jen- 
kins’ Hallowe’en.’’ The young people of 
the church are at work upon “‘The Prophet 
of Good Luck,”’ which is to be given Nov. 
23 in connection with the observance of 
the ninetieth anniversary of the church. 
Rally Day was observed Oct. 28. Church 
and school combined for a service of un- 
usual interest. The key thought was 
“The Builders,” who look to the church 
for aid in building their lives. One babe 
was presented for baptism, a young mother 
formally brought young children to be 


entered in the beginners’ class, the prim- 
ary children made their challenge to the 
church in a song, “Tell Me the Stories of 
Jesus,’ Kimball Crocker spoke for the 
junior boys and girls, and Jean Crocker 
for the young people. Mrs. William 
Grant contributed several solos in close 
keeping with the thought of the hour. 
The service closed with the installation 
and consecration of the church school 
teachers and officers. 

Boston, Church of the Redemption.— 
Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., and Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway, pastors. We wish 
to show some of the progress of the past 
month. We have doubled the number 
and gone one over in the membership of 
the Boy Scout Troops. Mr. Greenway 
has made twenty-eight personal contacts 
with students of the Universalist de- 
nomination in Greater Boston. At a 
meeting of the man’s class, of the thirty- 
two invited, twenty-nine accepted. Our 
table containing reading material in the 
vestibule is well patronized by our tran- 
sient worshipers. Of the twenty Leaders 
upon the table, only one was left after the 
morning service. About two hundred 
took part in the supper on last Friday 
evening, Nov. 2. Dr. van Schaick, Dr. 
Coons, Dr. Marshali, Dr. Lowe and Mr. 
Greenway were called upon by the presi- 
dent of the Roblin Guild and made brief 
remarks. 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. Rally Day was effective in our 
church school in that it registered 100 per 
cent teachers present and an increase of 
twenty-two in attendance over last year. 
Three new teachers have been added. 


Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The first three Sundays in No- 
vember will all be special days in our 
church. On Noy. 4 the annual every- 
member canvass was made. On Nov. 11, 
an Armistice Day sermon will be de- 
livered. Nov. 18 is Young People’s Day 
and the service will be in the charge of 
the Young People’s Christian Union. 


Melrose.—Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
Noy. 11 will be observed as the tenth an- 
niversary of Armistice Day. On Nov. 18 
the young people will have charge of the 
service. More than a hundred persons 
gathered on Oct. 23 for the Finance Com- 
mittee supper served by the Welfare 
Class. The financial needs and the pro- 
gram for the coming year were considered. 
The suggested budget for 1929 amounts 
to $11,653. Dr. Coons and Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks of Malden were guests. Pledges 
were invited and a total of $3,300 was 
underwritten. Among the pledges was 
one of $100 from the Welfare Class. This 
class has also donated $5 for new curtains 
for the church parlor and $25 for new 
dishes for the kitchen. At the opening 
gathering of the Comrades on Oct. 19, 
the speaker was Lieutenant Allen of 
Station 2, Boston. At the meeting Nov. 9, 
Rev. John Brush of Norwood was the 


speaker. The Girl Friends are arranging 
a ‘“‘Mothers’ and Daughters’ Night’’ for 
Nov. 21. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued f om page 1430) 
and sometimes quaint way of putting 
things. Short, pithy sentences enliven 
his style. He is not bent upon analysis 
or extended application; he is content to 
say effectively some pertinent things about 
significant subjects. But while he thus 
has something of the informal method, as 
well as the gentle manner, of a writer of 
familiar essays, he reveals in every sermon 
his quiet earnestness and reverence. The 
basis of these talks is the faith of a liberal 
churchman in the Bible and the Apostles’ 
Creed. The themes are the familiar 
Christian beliefs and virtues. Doctrinal 
difficulties are hardly touched upon; but 
there is a proper balance between the de- 
votional and the practical appeals. A 
fitting climax to the series is a ringing call 
for joy in the religious life. Indeed, this 
little book reflects throughout the spirit 
of a wise and serene optimist who loves 
boys and his fellow men. 
M. W. Stackpole. 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 


* * 


BOSTON ASSOCIATION OF 
MINISTERS 


“Are we as ministers or as a denomina- 
tion making full use of our opportunities?” 
will be the subject for discussion at the 
meeting of the Boston Association of 
Ministers (Unitarian), Nov. 12, 4.30 p. m., 
at Christ Church, Dorchester, Rev. 
Robert Allen Singsen, host. Three ad- 
dresses will open the meeting, delivered by 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson, editor Wayside 
Pulpit, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Milton, 
and Rey. Carlyle Summerbell, Roslindale. 

* * 


MRS. TILLINC HAST ADDRESSES 
THE MINISTERS 
(Continued from page 1410) 
tail the operations of her office, the severe 
fines which she imposes upon steamships 
which violate the regulations, the relent- 
less pursuit of peopie who enter the country 
illegally and. the stern deportation of 
those who arrive contrary to the law. She 
expressed herself as opposed to any change 
in the laws in the way of greater leniency 
and greatly in favor of reducing the num- 
ber now admitted to the country. She 
would make more strict the laws about the 
admission of students and merchants from 
countries which have no quotas, and she 
would amend the seamen’s law so as to 
impose heavy fines upon any captain who 
does not carry out of the harbor all the 
seamen he brings in. She praised the law 
of Argentine as a model in this respect. 

Mrs. Tillinghast is an experienced 
speaker, clear and forceful, and held the 
close attention of the ministers. 

A brief discussion followed led by Rev. 
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Cornelius Greenway, and many ouestions 
‘were answered by the speaker. 

Among those present were Messrs. 
Roblin, Marshall, Leining (Gus), Peters, 
Brush, Kapp, Ayer (Eric), Bissell, Lee, 
Smith (Crawford), Stevens, Torsleff, Mer- 
rick, Rose, Raspe, Paige (John), Tilling- 
hast (J. D.), Attwood (L. W.), Hadley, 
Huntley, Cardall, Brooks, Greenway, 
Spear, Nichols, van Schaick, Miss Slaugh- 
ter, Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Eleanor 
Prescott, Mrs. Stevens, and Miss Freeman, 
besides ten ladies, friends of Mrs. Tilling- 
hast. 


* * 


NORTH BRANCH ASSOCIATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Jennie Lois Ellis 


The North Branch Association of Penn- 
sylvania held its eighty-seyenth annual 
session at Towanda, Oct. 20 and 21, with 
Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., as the 
principal speaker. 

There was a large attendance, including 
friends from Towanda, Standing Stone, 
Sheshequin, Athens, Mansfield, Troy, 
Springfield and Doty Hill, all of whom 
carried away many helpful suggestions 
for improving the religious education 
program in their churches. 

Dr. Huntley conducted a Forum on 
Religious Education at the Saturday 
afternoon session, continuing it in the 
evening after the conference meeting 
on “The Efficient Life,’ led by Mrs. 
Leila Coveney of Mansfield, a solo by 
Miss Marion Stevens of Shesheauin, and 
readings by Miss Laura Mingos of Stand- 
ing Stone and Miss Hazel Campbell of 
Athens. Dr. Huntley spoke of “A First 
Class School,’’ which will have a definite 
objective, first-rate teachers, adequate 
supplies and equipment, first-class parents 
who are interested in the school and a 
spirit of reverence. 

On Sunday morning, Dr. Huntley 
preached a strong sermon on ‘‘Funda- 
mentals of Twentieth Century Liberalism.” 
At the church school hour three young 
men took charge of the worship service, 
then Mrs. Theresa H. Patterson in cos- 
tume told about her visit to New Zealand, 
and Dr. Huntley instructed with some true 
stories. Miss Inez Roblyer of Doty Hill 
sang a solo. 

At 2.30 the moderator, Mr. Herbert 
Campbell of Athens presided and Mr. 
‘Frank O. Kuhns of Towanda welcomed 
the visitors. A maie quartet composed of 
a father and three sons rendered two selec- 
tions. Rey. Carl Goden spoke on ‘‘The 
Sunday School and Why.” A violin solo 
by Curtis Dickinson was enjoyed. Mrs. 
Lillian A. Smith, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Sunday School Association, gave 
a graphic description of her first visit to 
Ferry Beach and the General Sunday 
School Convention and Institute. Mr. 
Thomas Cook of Athens urged the value 
of “Advertising the Church” so that 
people may know that for which we stand, 


Who's Who 
and Where? 


, Automobile Dealers 

Banks and Trust Compantes 
Contractors and Builders 
Dry Goods * 

Electric Contractors 

Fish Dealers 

Grocers 


Hardware 
Hotels 
and 
600 other classifications 


Druggists, Retail 


Alden HR 6 Lisbon : Lewiston-370 Lewiston 
Alexander's Pharmacy Co Main Ellsworth-291-3 Ellsworth 
prville Allen's Drug Store 


148 Maine Brunswick-187-M  Brunsvichey 
erville-53 Walesa 


Allen's Drug Store 118 Main . Wat 


9 Co X64 Main......Westb 


Problem 


A New England manufacturer produces 
an article suited to the needs or des’r2s of New 
Englanders. It must be sold through New 
England jobbers or retailers. Howcan he best 
know them and reach them? 


Answer 
Look in our New Business Telephone 
Directory. It lists over 155,000 Business sub- 
scribers served by the New England Telepkone 
and Telegraph Company. These subscribers 
are arranged by states and classified under 
appropriate business or professional headings. 


You can call 20, 50, or 100 of them in a day. 
Give your local operator the telephone number 
as listed. Hold the receiver at your ear while 
connection is made and then— 


(Here your personal equation comes in and 
completes the ansuer.) 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


and paid a deserved tribute to Rev. J. D. birthplace and carrying on the Fresh Air 
Herrick for his publicity work. Mrs. Camp. 

Patterson interested all by telling of Clara 
Barton and the plans for endowing her bert Campbell of Athens; vice-moderator, 


Officers elected were: Moderator, Her- 
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Jabez H. Stevens of Standing Stone; 
clerk, Miss Bertha Espy of Towanda; 
treasurer, Mrs. O. J. Stevens of Sheshe- 
quin. The offering amounted to more 
than $60. 

The Association has one church, Sheshe- 
quin, which is 103 years old, and another, 
Standing Stone, which has not missed a 
session of the Sunday school for more 
than fifty years. 

Dinner and supper were served at the 
ehurch, and good fellowship abounded. 

At the evening service Rev. David 
Harris of Neath, a Congregational neigh- 
bor, preached on “Church Unity,” and 
Dr. Huntley on “‘New Folks for a New 
Age.’ He showed the wonderful new 
power which young people have to use 
to-day, and said if they were to make the 
best use of their great inheritance they 
must live thoughtfully, prayerfully and 
actively. 

There will be better Religious Educa- 
tion in the church schools of Bradford 
County because of the visit of Dr. Huntley 
to the North Branch Association. 


+ 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The club holds its first meeting of the 
season on Monday, at the Hotel Bellevue, 
Nov. 12, at 6.30 p.m. “A Minister’s Ex- 
perience in a Coal Mine,” will be the sub- 
ject of the speaker, Rev. John D. Brush, 
who will tell of his actual thrilling ex- 
periences in a coal mine during the past 
summer. 

The club will welcome guests at the 
meetings on Noy. 12 and Dec. 10, from 
any of our parishes, who contemplate 
membership. No charge will be made for 
them, but the undersigned must be notified 
in advance. 

James D. Tillinghasi, 
6 Bellerue Ave., Cambridge. 

University 1423M. 


= x 


DEATH OF REV. FRANK E. BARTON 


Rev. Frank E. Barton, pastor for the 
past sixteen years of the Universalist 
ehurch in Rockport, Mass., was stricken 
suddenly with a heart attack in Glouces- 
ter on Tuesday, Oct. 30, while waiting for 
a bus to take him to his home, and died a 
short time later at the Addison Gilbert 
Hospital in Gloucester. The funeral was 
held Friday at 3 p. m. in his church, and 
the services were conducted by Rev. John 
Clarence Lee, D. D., of Gloucester, and 
Rey. C. L. Paddock of Pigeon Cove, who 
was his schoolmate at the Canton Theolog- 
ical School. A sketch of his career will 
appear next week. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Noy. 14. Connecticut Mid-Year Meeting, Hart- 
ford. 


= = 
BOSTON COMMUNITY CHURCH 
Speakers at Symphony Hall, Sundays 10.45 a. m. 
Nov. 11. Clarence R. Skinner, Tufts College, “Ten 
Years Toward Peace,” Nov. 18. Will Durant, au- 


thor of “A Story of Philosophy,” ““Tolstoi, the Hun- 
dredth Anniversary.”” Nov. 25. Herbert S. Bigelow, 
People’s Church, Cincinnati, O., “Prophetic Radi- 
calism.” 
Open Forum follows each address. 
Le 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


At the regular meeting Oct. 29, 1928, the fol- 
lowing action was taken: Transferred license of 
Conard B. Rheiner to Iowa. Transferred license of 
Dorothy M. Tilden to Michigan. Transferred Rev. 
Hervey H. Hoyt to Maime. Transferred Rev. 
George H. Howes to Vermont. : 

Received on transfer from Maine, Rev. Crawford 
O. Smith, Rev. James F. Albion and Rev. Kenneth 
C. Gesner. 

Action on application of Rev. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton for ordained clergyman’s license deferred. 

Authorized ordinations of Max A. Kapp and Orin 
E. Stone. 

George S. Newcomb, Secreiary. 
ele 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rev. Edward L. Houghton has been transferred 
to the fellowship of the New York Convention, under 
date of Oct. 10, 1928. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secreiary. 
= * 


CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR SERVICE 

The mid-year service of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at the Church of 
the Redeemer, Hartford, on Wednesday, Nov. 14, 
1928. 

At the afternoon session there will be an address 
by @& representative of the Women’s State Mis- 
sionary Society and there will also be a Sunday 
School Symposium to be followed by an address by 
Prof. Carl R. Stolz, Ph. D., dean of the Hartford 
School of Religious Education. 

At the evening session there will be two addresses 
—A Reappraisal of Universalism,” by Dr. V. E. 
Tomlinson of Worcester; “What Makes Religion 
Alive To-day?” by Dr. A, C. Dieffenbach of Boston, 
Mass., editor of the Christian Regisier. 

The Hartford church proffers a cordial invitation 
to all our friends throughout the state to attend the 
meetings and to make the session an occasion for 
rallying the liberal forces that they may hear the 
message of the gifted speakers. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
Obituary 
William R. Lyman 

William R. Lyman, who died Oct. 23, had been 
2 loyal member of the Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, for thirty years, amd moderator of the 
vestry for the past five years. His taking away is 
@ great loss to the chureh to which he has given un- 
stintedly of his devotion and efficient service. 

Messiah Home for the Aged has been especially 
close to his heart and to it has he contributed a zeal 
that has gone far to make it the worthy institution 
it is, bringing solace and happiness to many to 
whom misfortune has come. He was president of 
the board of managers for twenty-five years. 

His interests have been wide and to them all he 
has given of his best. He has been director of the 
Union League since 1913, was vice-president in 
1920 and chairman of the house committee for 


several years. He was a member of the Philadelphia 
Historical Society, and the Chamber of Commerce. 
At its organization he was made a director of the 
Colonial Trust Company, and continued in that 
Position until his death. He was also one of its 
vice-presidents until its consolidation with the 
People’s Trust Company. 

He was born in Northampton, Mass., where he 
received his education. In 1887 at Springfield, 
Mass., he married Fannie C. Chamberlin, by whom 
he is survived. 

The funeral service was held Friday, Oct. 26. 


Mrs. Josephine A. Read 


On Oct. 8, 1928, the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, lost one of its oldest and most constant wor- 
shipers, in the person of Mrs. Josephine Alice Read, 
who died at the age of seventy years and eight 
months. She is survived by one sister, one son, 
Mr. Walter A. Reed, of Quincy, Mass., one grand- 
son and one granddaughter. Services were con- 
ducted by Rev. C. Greenway, associate pastor of the 
Church of the Redemption, at the funeral chapei 
of J. S. Waterman & Sons, of Brookline. A great 
many friends of the family were present. Inter- 
ment was in Mt. Hope Cemetery. 


SSSA MALL RU NT 


Will you help provide family life 
for 600 girls and boys? 
Send your gift to the 


Children’s Aid 


Association 


41 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT B. STONE, Chairman 


$23.50 By A. NASH CO. 


e, 2» 
Will all at Known as “Golden Rule Nash’ 
house or office to show samples 


MR. LEROY CORBETT 
88 Melrose St., Melrose. 


SUIT or OVERCOAT 


Cut to pour measure 


Tel. Melrose 0533M 


Universalist Fair... 


Church of Our Father, Baltimore, Md. 


PURPOSE: 


Donations of any 


Character 


TO CLEAR MORTGAGE 


Thankfully Received 


Address: CHAS. L. MACNEAL OF JAS., General Chairman, 
305 E. 22nd St., Baltimore, Md. 


3 
: 
: 
3 


brewrign 


Vyemet aatertivesy a ree 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol] Street :: :: Boston 


Personal Stationery *°°.2,8°* 


Your name and address (or three letter monogram) 
printed in blue ink on 100 envelopes and 200 single 
sheets or roo folded sheets paper, good grade stock. 
Send for sample. Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 
CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine. 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 

4n the church pulpit 

in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 

41 Bromfield St., Bosten 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 
PURITAN LIBERAL 


By HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


A splendid interpretation of one of the 
greatest men of our modern life—the man 
who has made a great modern university out 
of Harvard. He has been called “‘the last 
and greatest of the Puritans.”’ $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York . 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROG?R S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board cf Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. j 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

Por the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN: 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoolp 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea+ 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex~ 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with. 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School cf Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


“T hear you are not going to marry Mr. 
Newcome after all. Why is that?”’ 

“O, father thinks his position isn’t good 
enough for me. My aunts think he is too 
good-looking to make a satisfactory hus- 
band, and my Uncle Jim says he has heard 
rumors about him. My cousins tell me 
he is a flirt, and I—’”’ 

“Yes, and you—what do you think about 
it all?” 

“O, I think I ought to wait until he 
asks me.”—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

Peter was playing at John’s house. 
When it was time to go home, it started 
to rain. Mrs. White, however, gave Peter 
Johnny’s raincoat and galoshes. 

“Don’t take so much trouble, Mrs. 
White,” said Peter politely. 

‘“T’m sure your mother would do as 
much for Johnny,” she replied. 

“My mother would do more,’ said 
Peter. “She’d ask Johnny to stay to 
supper.’’—Chicago Daily News. 

* * 

Eloise is a dear girl who has decided 
to go in for welfare work. The other 
evening she came home and said to her 
mother that she had made forty calls on 
poor people. 

“Do you mean to say you saw forty 
people in one afternoon?” 

“T didn’t see them all, mother. At 
some places I left cards.’’—Louwisville 
Courier-Journal. 

* * 

Local Congressman’s Wife: ‘‘Well, here’s 
a hat, coat, and trousers belonging to my 
husband—but you don’t look the sort of 
man who usually begs for clothes.’’ 

Political Opponent: ‘“‘Well, you see, 
we’re burning your husband’s effigy in the 
square to-night, and we want it to look 
as much like him as possible.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

Dr. Clarke, a well-known Irish theo- 
logian, was an early riser. A young 
preacher wanted the doctor to tell him 
how he managed to do it. “Do you pray 
about it?” he asked. 

“No,” said Dr. Clarke, “I get up.’’— 
Christian Register. 

* * 

The scientific prediction is repeated that 
the human race will soon lose its legs, on 
account of using them so little in this 
motor age, but it looks to us as if climbing 
into the rumble seat would save a good 
many of the best-looking . ones.— Ohio 
State Journal. 

* * 

Dachshund racing has been tried in 
Germany. The trouble is that on a circular 
track a very speedy animal often over- 
takes itself—London Passing Show. 

* * 

Eminent physician has written a book 
on why we misbehave. Practically every 
modern novelist has written one on how.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 
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NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


By 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 

Section Five. The Editor Afield. 

Section Six. The Little Hill Farm. 


Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 
Price $2.50 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


THE HUMANITY OF GOD 


“An Interpretation of the Divine Fatherhood” 


By 
JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


Major themes: Experiencing God. Can the Modern Mind Retain the 
Belief in God as Father? The Fatherhood of God a Symbol. Fatherhood 
Revealed Through Sonship. Theology and Divine Fatherhood. Natural 
Science and Divine Fatherhood. The Problem of Suffering and Death. 
Life in the Light of Divine Fatherhood. 


Price $2.50 


A BOOK EVERY UNIVERSALIST SHOULD READ 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


